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THE HOUSATONIC RAIL- 
ROAD SLAUGHTER. 


AGAIN we have to record a rail- 
road accident, involving the whole- 
sale slaughter of rs, and 
caused by the carelessness of the 
railroad officers. 

On the 14th of August the pas- 
senger train of the Housatonic Rail- 
road left Bridgeport about fifteen 
minutes after 10 o’clock, a little be- 
hind time. An extra freight train 
had been sent out in the morning. 
This latter train broke down, and 
was overtaken by the passenger 
train about six miles from Bridge- 
port. The passenger train was 
backed déwn slowly. The conduct- 
or, H. L. PLums, went to the rear 
end of the train, and, standing on 
the platform, saw an engine ap- 

ing and within ten rods of 
the train. Pulling the bell for the 
engineer to stop, PLums and the 
President, Mr. Hunt, who was with 
him, jumped from the train, and had 
scarcely got off before the collision. 
The car struck by the engine was 
nearly annihilated. It was full, 
having forty or forty-five passen- 
gers on board. ‘The conductor went 
round, and went in at the front-door 
of the rear car, but found the heat 
so intense that he could not remain. 
The engine had penetrated to about 
the centre of the car, and the es- 
cape of steam was so great as to 
suffocate and scald many of the un- 
fortunate passengers. 

By this accident five persons were killed outright, 
and some others died soon after. One of these was 
a little boy ten years old, who wn on his way 


HOUSATONIC RAILROAD SLAUGHTER.—HOUSE TO WHICH THE WOUNDED 


home from a visit, having been recalled by his mo- 
ther’s death. Another—an old lady of 71—had just 
been visiting her son. Over twenty passengers were 


wounded more or less seriously. 
of the road in regard to the use of red flags were not 
complied with, and hence the accident. Is it not | the cannibals were executed, February 7, 1864. 


worth while to save half a score of 
lives by taking the simplest precau- 
fions laid down for such case, even 
1% it does require a little painstak- 
ing on the part of railroad officers ? 


q. 


CANNIBALS IN HAYTI. 


WE print on page 557 an illustra- 
« tion of the execution in Hayti of 
several cannibals—an event which 
took place last year.’ Mr. RepPatu, 
in an interesting article which we 
publish this week on the Revolution 
in Hayti, speaks of the barbarous 
character of SovLovuqus and his fol- 
lowers of to-day. As an instance of 
this inherent barbarity, it is suffi- 
cient to state the fact that when 
Sov.LovgvE ascended the throne he 
accorded protection to that most 
mongtrous and nnnataral sect of su- 
perstitions fanatics known as the 
devotees of Vaudoux, or Snake- 
worshipers. One of the rites of 
their religion is that of human sac- 
rifice. Toussaint, and 
later and SBorER, opposed 
this sect. SovLovuquE was as su- 
perstitious as he was cruel, and be- 
lieved that he had gained his em- 
pire by the aid of the snake. After 
his expulsion the sect was prudent- 
ly suppressed. But last year itgave 
a most bloody token of its existence, 
The devotees began their horrid fes- 

tival by an act of cannibalism. 
monsters, after having stuffed and de- 
voured one unfortunate child, were 
about to gormandize upon a second victim when 
justice overtook them. As an example several of 
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THE COLLECTOR OF NEW YORK. 


appointment of Preston as Col- 
lector of the port of New York, which is 
one of the most politically significant national 
appointments in the State, shows that Presi- 
dent Jounson has no intention of separating 
his administration from the great national 
Union party which-nominated and elected him. 
As we remarked some time ago, Mr. Kine was 
one of the most strenuous and persistent sup- 
porters of Mr. Jounson in the Baltimore Con- 
vention ; and since Mr. Jounson’s accession to 
the Presidency he has had no more faithful as 
he could have had no more patriotic counselor 
than Preston Kine. 

Mr. Kixe in the old distribution of parties 
was a Democrat. But when it became clear 
to sagacious and honest men of that party that 
its name and prestige and organization were to 
be prostituted to the destruction of the Demo- 
cratic principle by an alliance between the ad- 
vocates of State sovereignty and slavery on the 


one hand, and Northern spoilsmen on the other, 


~ Preston Krxe followed the Democratic princi- 
ple out of the Democratic party, and by his pro- 
fond conviction, his honesty of character, and 
political experience and sagacity, became a 
leader in the organization which, under another 
name than that of his old party, maintained the 
Democrati¢ American principle of equal rights. 
For the present overwhelming triumph of true 
national ideas no man has worked more assidu- 
ously and unweariedly than he., Among the 
many true and good he richly deserves the na- 
tional gratitude. Mild and urbane, but un- 
wavering, his voice and vote, his time and tal- 
ents, have been consecrated to the task of with- 
- standing that spirit of caste, exclusiveness, sec- 


tionalism, and aristocracy, which, under the | 


name of Democracy, has long striven to de- 
moralize the national conscience, and which, by 
the grace of God and the will of the American 
people, has’ beén thus far baffled. 

What the special influences of Mr. Kixe’s 
appointment were we do not know. That it 
indicates the ascendency of this or that politi- 
ci4n is a mere speculation. The important 
point is, that his elevation to so marked a polit- 
ical position—for such the collectorship of New 
York unquestionably is—signifies the Presi- 
- dent’s approval of his views and course, and the 
harmony of the President with his party. 

This party, composed of the great body of 
unswerving Union men—men who never doubt- 


ed the justice of the war; who never believed, - 


with the supporters of the Chicago nominations, 
that the war was a failure; who never mean to 


recognize the rebel debt, nor to repudiate that . 


of the country ; men who believe in the natural 
right of every man to life, liberty, and the fruits 
of his own labor; who hold to the sovereignty 
of the Union and not of the States; and who 
do not réfard the Constitution as a contract 
between certain independent States, but as a 
fundamental law adopted by the people of the 
United States, establishing a nation ;—this par- 
ty will naturally have different views as to the 


methods of securing the permanent ascendency. 


of thir principles... But they will still remain 
practically a unit. 

‘This there is no difference among them as to 
the fact of emancipation. They all hold that 
_ the slaves are free, nor will they permit them 
to be re-enslaved by any jugglery of State 
action. What the United States have done, 
no single State will be suffered to undo. Again 
they are virtually unanimous in the conviction 
that a republican government is justly founded 
upon the consent of the governed, and, conse- 
quently, that the electoral qualification should 
be the same for every citizen. Arbitrary ex- 
clusion from political power they oppose as un- 
just, and therefore dangerous. ‘The color of 
the skin they believe should no more debar a 
man from his political rights than the color of 
his hair. An American citizen of African de- 
scent has exactly the same political rights as an 
American citizen of European descent. As a 
party, therefore, although with many individ- 
ual exceptions, they are undoubtedly in favor 
of what is called colored suffrage. But they 
differ as to the immediate necessity and the 
practical methods of giving the franchise to the 
colozed citizens of the late rebel States; while 
they are probably agreed that it would be best 
if jt were given by the white citizens of those 
States. They differ, too, in certain theories 
as to the present exact condition of the unor- 
ganized States. 

There is, therefore, no serious practical dif- 
ference in the great Union party. And the 
President, whom they elected, manifests no 
serious difference with them. The expecta- 
tion of the supporters of Mr. PENDLETON and 


thé Chicago platform that they can manipulate. 


Mr. Jonnson to their purposes is a delusion. 
If upon the policy of the admission of Southern 
Tepresentatives to Congress the Union party 
should divide, one part of it will go with the 
President; and if the Chicago party—which is 
merely the remaias of the old Southern party 


—choose to Uiite with them they will do so; j 


but in that case they will go to the President, 
he will not come to them. Whether it be de- 
sirable for the best interests of the country that 
the administration should confide itself to such 
a coalition rather than to the party welded to- 
gether by common conviction and co-operation 
during the war, and which is now the vast ma- 
jority of the country, is not a question. Those 
who hold to the separate sovereignty of the 
States—who repudiate equal rights by justify- 
ing local majorities in destroying them, as Mr. 
did—who secretly justify the rebell- 
ion, and are willing to pay the rebel debt or 
repudiate our own, by way of brotherly kind- 
ness and conciliation, can form no enduring 
alliance with those who elected ABRAHAM LIN- 
coLN and ANDREW JOHNSON. Parties ulti- 
mately spring from real differences. Liberal 
and Tory are not the names of a policy merely, 
but of a principle, which controls policy. 

We regard the appointment of Mr. Kine, 
therefore, as a good omen of the continued 
harmony of the Union party, which is and must 
hereafter be the party of the country. The 
national prestige of the Democratic name is 
gone. The name of Democracy is indissolu- 
bly associated with treason, rebellion, and civil 
war. 
spiracy was conceived and matured. Under a 
Democratic Administration it ripened. By 
Democratic chiefs it was directed. By Demo- 
cratic politicians it was defended and excused. 
By a Democratic Convention it was declared 
triumphant. By Democratic organs and ora- 
tors, as far as they dare, the theories from 
which the rébellion sprung are still justified. 
The Democratic party has forced its best men 
from its ranks. It has prostituted a noble 
name to the basest purpose. At some time 
that name may become again respectable, but 
for the present the American people have had 
quite enough of ‘‘the Democracy.” . 


PUBLIC MORALS. 


THE reaction from the tension of the war 
shows itself in a certain public frenzy. Enor- 
mous speculations, losses, and consequent 
frauds; an increase of crime, a curious and 
tragical recklessness in the management of 
railroads and steamers; a fury of extrava- 
gance at public watering-places, are all ob- 
servable in these first months of peace. There 
has been a more fearful and careless slaughter 
of travelers, more losses of money by frauds, 
more instances of gross crimes, and a more in: 
sane folly of expense in equipage and glitter dur- 
ing this summer than for a long time previously. 

One critic explains this public condition by 
the vast issues of paper-money creating ficti- 
tious wealth; another lays it to the rapid and 
wonderful development of Petroleum; a third 
has a theory that war inevitably deteriorates 
public morals; a fourth denies that the state 
of things is exceptional, but declares that the 
thirst for excitement during the war demands 


| now to be satisfied with startling sensations, 


and that therefore the events which were for- 
merly passed by as notable but not peculiar are 
now paraded as especial enormities. ‘The pub- 
lic must have its startling headings, its excla- 
mation points, its heavy type; and if there are 
no battles in Georgia or Virginia to authorize 
their use, a murder, or a defalcation, or a riot 
must suffice for their employment. 

The truth is, that all such theories are parts 
of the ‘explanation. The public condition is 
not due to any one, but to all, of such second- 
ary causes. A great civil commotion is always 
followed by a deranged state of society. It is 
not the currency only that is inflated, but every 
normal condition of society is somewhat dis- 
torted. Things have lost their just relation. 
Military force has supplanted the slower, peace- 
ful process of law, and men have become fa- 
miliar with sudden and astounding results. 
Huge fortunes rapidly amassed from lucky 
contracts; vast sales of property which the oc- 
casion and not the essential worth makes valu- 
able; the fever of mind produced by the in- 
tense and constant strain upon an absorbing in- 
terest—these influence the whole tone of so- 
ciety, and reveal their effect in such phenome- 
na as we behold. | 

But such phenomena are mainly local, and 
are most frequent at the great centres of popu- 
lation. In a strictly centralized country they 
may become, in their extent, very dangerous. 
But with us they will be corrected by the sturdy 
good sense of that vast rural population which 
includes the great bulk of American citizens, 
and which has a healthful and half-contemptu- 
ous estimate of the city. The power of cities, 
as it is understood in history and in other coun- 
tries, is quite unknown here. A revolution in 
Paris overturns France. A revolution in New 
York would be merely a nuisance to the neigh- 
bors. 

- It is dangerous, therefore, to generalize too 
broadly. A reaction from the peculiar excite- 
ment of the war was inevitable. It is showing 
itself in many ways? but they are transitory, 
while the steady purpose of the people is plain. 
The war is itself the great proof of the moral 
force of the nation. That might have been 
justly doubted ten years or even five 
ago. But it is indisputable now. : 


HARPER'S WEEELY._ 


Under Democratic ascendency the cor- | 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY. 

THERE is a great deal said about the Presi- 
dent’s policy of reconstruction; and in some 
quarters there is a very liberal and ludicrous 
denunciation of those who oppose it. One 
paper especially, which was very anxious in the 
early spring of 1861 that the Montgomery Con- 
stitution should be accepted by the loyal citi- 
zens of the country, now lustily exhorts the 
President to strike out right and left and crush 
Jacobins and disorganizers, and all who with- 
stand his policy. Who these terrible Jacobin 
fellows are, neither the virtuous patriot who 
calls for their destruction nor any body else 
knows. Neither do they know the President’s 
policy. And that for the very simple reason 
that it is not, and can not be, determined. It 
must, from the necessity of the case, depend 
upon circumstances. 

The President has announced that in his 
opinion no State has seceded, but that every 
one which attempted secession is now to be re- 
organized. For that purpose he has named 
Provisional Governors, has authorized them to 
call Conventions, and has prescribed the condi- 
tions upon which those who were formerly vot- 
ers in those States may vote. He has also stated 
certain changes which must be made in the 
State Constitutions, and has invited the Con- 
ventions to submit their work to Congress when 
it is done. 

This iw his policy as far as it can be at pres- 
ent known, either to himself or to any one else. 
Who resists it? Who opposes it? Nobody—y 
and that again for the simple reason that if it 
is to be opposed it has not yet advanced to a 
point at which opposition is practicable. It is 
thus far preliminary, experimental. 

Suppose, now, that the Convention of Mis- 
sissippi cleanses the State Constitution of slav- 
ery, but provides that the colored freemen 
shall neither bear arms, nor testify in courts of 
justice, nor marry except under peculiar con- 
ditions—shall, in fact, while they cease to be 
chattel slaves, become a purely pariah class— 
and having dotie this, the Convention should 
appoint an election at which notorious seces- 
sionists like HowELL Cops or WaDE Hampton, 
or their tools, should be elected to Congress— 
does the President’s policy require the neces- 
sary assent of the United States to these per- 
formances ? 

If the elections in the late rebel Sfates should 
result in the manner that we have supposed, 
and such representatives should be received by 
Congress, their effort would be, of course, to 
prevent their constituents being taxed to pay 
the expenses of their own subjugation—in other 
words, to repudiate the national debt. Does 
the President’s policy require that the national 
credit shall be endangered ? 

These are questions that the most truculent 
rhodomontade about Jacobins and disorganiz- 
ers does not answer. Yet it is only when these 
questions become practical that party divisions 
can take place. If, when they arise, the United 
States should be summoned to recognize such 
States as fully reorganized, a powerful and for- 
midable opposition would undoubtedly at once 
arise, taking the ground that a nation which 
has just subdued a fierce and prolonged rebel- 
lion of a part of its citizens, is not bound by 
any written law or abstract theory of right or 

justice to admit those citizens to a share in its 
government, except upon conditions which 
seem to it compatible with the existence of the 
government. 

There is nothing in the acts or words of the 
President to justify the insinuation that he 
wishes to intrust the political power of the late 
rebel States exclusively to the class to which 
for his whole life he has been bitterly opposed. 
If that be Jacobinism—make the most of it. 


‘TREATMENT OF THE PATIENT. 


A WRITER in the Evening Post, in reply to 
our quotation from its columns to the effect 
that the late rebels are not well-affected to the 
National Government, and our consequent con- 
clusion that it would therefore be necessary for 
the country to be careful in prescribing the 
terms of reorganization, says: 

“We are republicans; we believe that men are capable 


of governing themselves; that, inside of a direct and vio- 
lent resistance of the 


wrong from the results of their own experience; and this 
says o> health, to the most rational 
This the writer declarez to be the ‘‘ optimism” 
upon which all our institutions are founded. 

It is true. Upon the principle that men are 
capable of governing themselves our Gavern- 
ment is established. 

But how does this truth bear upon the ques- 
tion of reorganization? Does the writer mean 
that, ias the rebels have ceased from ‘‘a direct 
and violent resistance of the Government,” the 


| people ‘of the United States ‘ere bound imme- 
a 
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ee to relax their hold upon the disaffecteq 
tes until they shall again ‘‘pass the limits 
of order?” If he means this, will he permit 
us to remark, in a friendly spirit, that he in- 
dulges in ‘prejudice, conceit, absurdi and 
nonsense?” If he does not mean this, 168 ho 
allow us to say that he agrees with us that the 
whole people should continue their direct con- 
trol of those States until they are convinced 
that the public safety is assured ? 


' THE TRUTH OF THE NIAGARA 
PEACE MUDDLE. 


THe publication in Mr. Raymonxn’s Life of 
Lixcotn of the President’s correspondence with 
Mr. GREELEY at the time of the Niagara peace 
muddle of last year entirely clears any obscu- 
rity which rested upon Mr. Linxcoxyn’s action. 

The facts are simply these: Mr. Gree.ey 
heard that Ctay, SANDERS, and Co. were at 
Niagara, and were empowered to negotiate, 
He informed the President, and die Lien to 
see the agents. The President replied that, if 
there were any persons authorized to speak for 
the rebel authorities for peace upon the basis 
of union and emancipation, they should have 
safe-conduct to and from Washington. Mr, 
GREELEY, whose heart had died within him at 
the contemplation of what seemed to him the 
hopeless peril of the country, wrote to the 
agents that if they did wish to negotiate, he 
was authorized to say that the President would 
give them a safe-conduct to Washington ; but 
he did not mention the conditions absolutely 
imposed by Mr. Lincotn. Of course, when the 
agents afterward discovered that there were con- 
ditions which had not previously been named,’ 
they accused the President of duplicity, and 
Mr. GREELEY did not defend him. - | 

The difficulty arose from the fact that Mr. 
GREELEY concealed the conditions which the 
President demanded, and consequently put both 
parties at cross purposes. 

His explanation does not change the facts. 
If he thought, as he undoubtedly did, that no 
precedent conditions should be prescribed, he 
should have tried to persuade the President to 
agree with him. If he could not do so, he 
should have refused to act as an agent. Mr. 
GREELEY, by his own account, was very much 
of the mind of the Chicago Convention, that the 
.war was a failure, and that we should beg for 
‘the best terms we could get. Indeed from the 
fatal moment in the early winter of 1860, when 
he said what was at once interpreted by the — 
rebels to be a justification of the right of seces- 
sion upon the principles of the revolution, down 
to his obsequious description of Ctay, THomp- 
son, and SANDERS, as ‘‘ distinguished Ameri- 
cans of the other party to our civil war,” Mr. 
GREELEY’s faith in the final triumph of the 
Union was apparently very flickering. Cer- 
tainly a man who doubted and desponded and 
despaired was not a proper agent for a man 
like Mr. Lincoxn, whose tranquil faith never 
faltered. 

It is pleasant to have the facts in this case 
clearly and conclusively stated as they now 
are. That the country would have been re- 
lieved and gratified if the whole correspond- 
ence had been published at the time is unde- 
niable. Nobody had ever so little reason to 
fear the fullest publicity for all he wrote and 
said as Mr. Lincotn. And we have little 
doubt that he would have preferred the imme- 
diate publication of all the facts, except for his 
reluctance to pain and possibly depress the 
country by the disheartening view of the situa- 
tion taken by one so well known and trusted as 
Mr. GREELEY. 


ALL WRONG, DE SAUTY. 


Tue Atlantic cable is broken, and the great 
experiment pauses again for some years. That 
it will be finally relinquished is no more prob- 
able than that the attempt at ocean steam navi- 
gation would have been abandoned had all the 
earlier voyages failed. It must be tried un- 
der new auspices, doubtless, and with fresh 
prestige. That a new company will be formed 
and a new route selected is possible. Per- 
haps a line to the western islands will be 
adopted. 

The catastrophe is doubtless final for the 
present. Yet the voyage is only a lesson 
the art. The new risks will have been dis- 
covered, and new methods of obviating them 
will follow. ‘There were two interruptions be- 
fore that of the Ist of August, and both were 
remedied. ‘The mechanical difficulties will un- 
doubtedly be surmounted, and they are the 
chief. The fact that an electric current call 
pass along a submerged cable of 1200 miles 13 
prima facie evidence that it will not be dis- 
turbed by a distance of two thousand or more. 
The texture of the wire and the casing, the 
details of coiling and paying out and of shore 
connections, the calculation of strains and 
avoidance of friction, these are the serious 
practical questions—and these will be satisfac- 
torily answered. 


But poor De Sauty! We almost fear to 


| hear that he has hanged himself with the ob- 
-durate cable. Or we can imagine him bend- 
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st ft : long as they do not pass the limits of order nobody ought 
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ing over the lofty stern of the Great Eastern 
gazing down forever into the ocean toward 
which his thinned and whitening hair hastens. 
When the signals ceased at Valentia, and only 
a succession of vague and confused shocks were 
detected, growing fainter and fainter until they 
wholly ceased, that very expiring indistinctness 
was the most emphatic message. The accom- 
plished Fine Ear who presided at that end 


doubtless bent breathlessly over. Profound si-. 


lence fell upon the appalled attendants. The 
hush of the midsummer noon grew ghostly 
around them. They watched their chief in- 
tently as he listened to the dying click; and 
as the final and all but imperceptible sound 
ceased, they saw a phantom light in his eyes as 
he turned and whispered the last sigh of the 
Atlantic cable—‘‘ All wrong, De Sauty.” 


THE WALL STREET SCANDALS. 


Tue Wall Street storm is subsiding, and the 
wreckers are busy over the craft which went to 
pieces in the gale. A few small defalcations 
and frauds have been brought to light by the 
general and thorough examination of accounts 
which followed the JENKINS and KETcHu™M de- 


velopments; but there has been no revulsion, 


and the prophets of evil who likened the Ketcn- 
um explosion to the collapse of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company in 1857, have thus far 
proved false augurs. So far as can be judged 
at present, the indications are in favor of fair 
weather. Even Ketronum and Granam will 


pay substantial dividends to their creditors, and. 


by singular good fortune, the losses caused by 
their failure will fall on people well able to 
bear them. 

It is now important that the lesson taught 


by these frauds and disasters should not be 


thrown away. There are three cases before 


the courts, each of which should convey in- 


struction to Wall Street. 

In Jenxrns’s case the lawyers seem to be 
devoting their wits to a wrangle over a ‘‘ pretty 
waiter girl,” and her friend the butcher-boy—an 
insignificant branch of the case. By-and-by, 
it is to be hoped, they will let us know through 


whom, and through whose guilty knowledge or: 


culpable indifference, this JENKINS was enabled 
to lose $300,000 of the money of the Phenix 
Bank in stocks. This is the real ‘‘ joint” of 
the miatter. We may add a reminiscence by 
way of illustration. Two days before the dis- 
covery of the great ScuuyLER frauds which 
convulsed Wall Street and ruined ever so many 
widows and orphans, ScHUYLER’s facto- 
tum, met a broker whom he knew. 

said he, cheerily, do you 
do? I haven’t given you an order for some 
time. Let’s see. Well, you may sell 500 
Harlem for me for cash at the board.” 

The order was executed, the broker’s check 
duly cértified tendered to Mr. Kriz, and the 
certificate of stock received in exchange. 

Here, apparently, the transaction ended. 
But it chanced that the broker was one of 
those wary, conscientious men who scented 
difficulties afar off. ‘To be sure Mr. Kyxz had 
as good a right to sell Harlem as any other 
man. But he had the:power of creating stock 
by a mere stroke of his pen. And so, for fear 
of trouble, the broker thought he would let Mr. 
Scuuyter know that his subordinate, Ky zz, 
was selling Harlem. Mr. ScouyLer had the 
best of reasons for saying that it was all right. 
Not satisfied still, the broker mentioned the 
circumstance to two other directors in the Har- 
lem. They were surprised, and promised an 
investigation; the consequence of which was 
that RoperT SCHUYLER ran away, and his frauds 
were brought to light. Had this broker been 
less wary and less suspicious they might have 
gone on much longer, and ruined many more 
people. 

The Mumrorp case is a repetition of the fa- 
mous case of Ray Tompkins. Peter B. Mum- 
FORD, a gold broker, bought gold, and gave in 
payment checks which were not good when 
he gave them, and have not since been made 
good. In Ray Tompxuys’s case, the court held 

that Tompxims had not been guilty of crime 
though he received stocks, paid for thom with 
worthless checks, and refused afterward to 
return either the money or the stocks. The 
principle evolved was that a broker who re- 
“ceives a check in payment for property takes 
the risk of the check proving worthless. If the 
check proves bad, he has his claim against the 
maker. But the latter is not held to have 
committed an offense against society, and can 
not be punished asa swindler. In Mumrorp’s 
case, it is alleged that he sold the gold he had 
paid for with his worthless checks, deposited 
the money in the Tradesmen’s Bank, where he 
bad kept a trifling account, and afterward drew 
it out and concealed it. If these facts should 
be proved, and the courts should hold that they 
do not constitute crime or misdemeanor, it will 


. follow that no man in Wall Street will hereaft- 


er deliver property of any kind except for a 
certified check. Business may be hindered by 
the general adoption of this rule, but it will be 
rendered much safer. 

_ Ketcuum’s case was thoroughly described 
in our last number. But few additional facts 
have come to light, though many falsehoods are 


current. One paper, which has often abused | toga, and not a few of the blood-horses whic. _ 
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dealers in gold as traitors, insists that Ketcu- 
UM went to pieces in trying to “bull” gold; 
whereas, the fact is, he had latterly but little 
interest in the gold market, and only dealt in 
gold for the purpose af accounting for his be- 
ing possessed of such quantities of gold checks. 
His arena was the stock market. Another 
paper solicits sympathy for Kercuum on the 
ground of his alleged loyalty. The fact is, the 
house was a bitter opponent of Mr. Cuasz, no 
friend to Mr. 
investments in United States securities. An- 
other paper lays the blame of Ketcuum’s forg- 
eries on the Legal Tender Act. It might just 
as fairly be laid on the discovery of America. 
True, if there had been no Legal Tender Act 
Ketconum’s forged gold checks would not have 


‘been good collateral. But if America had 


never been discovered there would have been 
no Ketcuum to cheat, and no Wall Street to 
be cheated. Why not abuse Coitumsus as 
well as Mr. Cuase? A villain so unscrupu- 
lous, so double-dyed, so ingenious as EpwarpD 
B. Ketcuum would have robbed people any 
where, and under any circumstances, 

Two hours before he fled a broker visited 
him with the weekly bank statement. He ex- 
amined it with his usual languid interest, and 
discussed its effect on the market quite calmly. 


To a confidential suggestion with regard to his 


policy in the market he replied, with a lie that 
was familiar to his lips, that his interest was 

He was marvelous as a deceiver. A gentle- 
man who traveled with him observed to a friend 
that he seemed to have none of the faults of a 
young man. He never drank, his language 
was always decorous, he did not gamble, and 
among women he was a Puritan. Yet it seems 
now that, with a wife only lately married to 
him, he kept a mistress in style not far from 
his own home. His affection for his father 
seemed exemplary; yet he did not scruple to 
plunge that father—who had labored forty 
years to accumulate a fortune—into the depths 
of penury and disgrace. 

Some of his idiosyncrasies seem inexplica- 
ble. He not only kept accounts with a dozen 
or more brokers—some of them under feigned 
names—but actually kept as many as twenty 
different accounts with one house. These ac- 
counts were generally distinguished by letters, 
ABC, DE FP, P Q, X Y¥ Z, and other com- 
binations of letters. Epwarp B. Kretcuum 


furnished the margins for all these cabalistic’ 


operators, and amused and perplexed his bro- 
kers by the variety and seeming cdntrariety of 
his orders. What his object was, unless to 
gratify his inordinate appetite for mysterious 
combinations, it were hard tosay. It was no 
joke to be his broker. To one house he would 
send a slip of paper at 10 a.m saying simply, 
‘*T have sold two millions of gold—Deliver for 
me to-day.” Oragain: ‘‘ Borrow 10,000 Erie 
for me before 2 p.m.” But his business was so 
profitable to his agents that they did not object 
to working hard for him. 3 

He is said to have robbed the firm of which 
he was a member of the bulk of their securities. 
They were so sound a house, so universally 
trusted, that many persons, especially in New 
England, used to leave their stocks and bonds 
in their custody merely for safe keeping. A 
large proportion of these stocks and bonds 
young Kercuvu™ is said to have abstracted. A 
question will arise, in eonnection with this 
branch of the case, touching the responsibility 
and the duties of copartners. There were four 
partners in the house of Ketcnuum, Son, & Co. 
How could Epwarp B. Krtcuvum abstract these 
securities without their knowledge? There is 
in law a degree of neglect, known as crassa 


negligentia, which differs but infinitesimally 
‘from felonious intent. 


The house has published a card disclaiming 
complicity in Epwarp B. Ketcuum’s opera- 
tions, It has- been generally received with 
derision. People can not comprehend how so 
shrewd a man as Morris Ketcuum can have 


been ignorant of the operations of the ‘‘ Ketcu-_ 


uM party”—as his son was called—when all the 
Wall Street operators and all the newspapers 
talked of nothing else. If the street gains no- 
thing else by the Ketcuum scandal, it ought to 
derive the lesson that in every banking firm 
each partner must assume his share of respons- 
ibility for the dealiiigs of the firm as a whole, 
and of his copartners individually. : 

A question has arisen as to the disposal of 
the enormous sums of money with which young 
KetcHum seems to have made away. In gold 
and stocks, in 1863 and 1864, he must have 
made over a million. He seems to have ob- 
tained a million and a half by the issue of 
forged gold checks. And from his father’s 
house he is said to have purloined some two 
millions’ worth of securities. In all, this youth 
of twenty-five must have had a capital of 
$4,500,000 to trade upon. What has become 
of it? How much he lost on his short sales 
of stocks in January, February, and March of 
this year no one can tell. In last number we 
set down the gains of his opponents in Erie at 
a million. Further inquiry leads us to esti- 
mate them at more than that figure. In other 
stocks he lost proportionate sums. There i- 
reason to believe that the race-course at Sars- 


» and a firm foe to | 
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have run there this summer, were really paid 
for by Epwarp B. Kercuvum, whose losses to 
their owners furnished the means for these 
flights of extravagance. It is supposed in some 
quarters that he went away with large sums 
of money. It will probably be found, if he is 
caught and tells the truth, that he had $70,000 
when he ran away—neither more nor less. 

To tell the truth, there is not much sympa- 
thy felt for his victims. Some of them were 
careless, others imprudent. What can be said 
of a broker who, knowing Epwarp B. Kretcu- 
Um’s means and his position as a junior partner 
in @ house trusted by all men, speculated for 
him to the extent of ten and twenty million 
dollars? And these money-lenders who ad- 
vanced money on his forged gold checks—re- 
ceiving them in a bundle in a sealed envelope, 
and never subjecting them to any scrutiny—is 
any body surprised or much grieved at their 
losses? Que diable allaient-ils faire dans cette 
gakre? 


PLEASING POLITICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


Mk. S. S. Cox, a former member of Congress 
from Ohio, and an ardent supporter ot VALLAN- 
DIGHAM when the people of Ohio gave a hundred 
thousand majority against him, was defeated at 
the last Congressional election, and has left the 
State of Ohio to reside in the City of New York. 
Mr. Cox has in press, as we learn from some ex- 
tracts published in the New York rebel organ, a 
volume of political reminiscences. There is one 
reminiscence which we suppose will hardly be 
included in the work, and we subjoin it as an 
interesting supplement. Mr. Cox was one of 
the managers of the Chicago peace and surren- 
der Convention a year ago, and in the course 
of a speech in that city remarked, as reported at 
the time: 

“ For less offenses than Mr. Lrvoo.n had been guilty of 
the English people had chopped off the head of the first 
Cuaries. In his opinion, Lovootn and Davis ought to 
be brought to the same block together. The other day 
they arrested a friend of his, a member of Congress from 
Missouri, for saying, in private conversation, that Liv- 
OCOLN was no better than Jerr Davis. He was ready to 
say the same here now in Chicago, Let the minions of 
the Administration object, if they dare.” 

Mr. James BucHanay, also, has a history of 
his political life, or of his Administration, in 
press. He will of course quote the confidential 
letter of HowreLt Coss, in which that worthy 
gentleman, who was President Btcuanan's 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in that capac .ty 
did what he could to ruin the credit of the 


4 United States, said: ‘‘I repeat to you, that the 


Administration of Mr. Bucnanan is the most 
thoroughly identified with our principles and 
our rights of any that has ever preceded it, and 
I am willing to stand and fall upon the issue.” 
When SHERMAN came through Georgia this 
Coss, a consummate ‘‘ Southern gentleman,” 
drove away all his able-bodied slaves, leaving 
the old and helpless to starve to death. 

Mr. BucHanay, also, will naturally quote the 
extract from his last message, when he knew 
that a conspiracy was organized to destroy the 
Government and ruin the country, and that the 
chief conspirators were his own confidential ad- 
visers. It was then he said that if the Personal 
Liberty bills—bills to prevent Howseit Coss 
and Company from kidnapping the citizens of 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and other States— 


were not repealed, ‘‘the injured States, after 


having first used all peaceful and constitutional 
means to obtain redress, would be justified in 
revolutionary resistance to the Government of 
the Union.” This is well called, in a little 
pamphlet which has fallen under our observa- 
tion, a ‘* hideous invitation to rebellion.” 

Why does James Bucuanan refuse the char- 
ity of contemptuous forgetfulness into which he 
has fallen? Why should he strive to revive the 
national consciousness of his infamy or his m- 
becility ? 


THE VOICE OF “THE SOUTH.” 


WE have seen a letter, too long tor publica- 
tion, from an octogenarian who was born be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted, upon whose 
head WasutnarTon laid his hand, and who is a 
South Carolina Catnoun Unionist. The letter 
is a curious and most involuntary indictment 
of that policy in our country which hesitated to 
grapple long and long ago with the fatal errc: 
of State sovereignty. It shows that profound 
and unalterable conviction which welded the 
white population of the Southern slave States 
into a unit, and enabled them with such tenac- 
ity and sacrifice to prolong ‘he war. 

_ The writer dates his letter ‘‘ Where Colum- 
bia was.” Every line reveals a mind stored 
with the traditions of a section, and confused 
with the hair-splitting sophistries of CaLHoun, 
‘¢T am not considered worthy of citizenship,” 
says the writer, because I have followed in 
the footsteps of my ancestors, and served South 
Carolina and the United States.” He does not 
believe that the Constitution created ‘‘a vast, 
consolidated, and irresponsible empire;” yet 
he believes South Carolina to be a little empire 
of that kind. He holds the right of revolution 
to be consecrated in every line of the Constitu- 
tion, yet declares that ‘‘ nullification, secession, 
or putting thegState upon her sovereignty,” 
were but this right 


of revolution “in diaguise.” ; 


He has such measures for more than 
forty fears, yet believed the right could not be 
denied without destroying the instrument. It 
is ‘consolidation that I, a Union man, most 
fear.” He has always been a slaveholder, look- 
ing for ‘the termination of slavery,” and be- 
lieved, from ‘‘the good sense and good feeling. 
of the Southern people,” it was gradually dis- 
appearing. The President’s proclamation of 
emancipation was ‘‘the most sinful act ever 
committed.” The slave was lately ‘‘an orderly 
member of society.” He is now becoming a 
robber anda murderer. ‘‘ Does a servile mas- 
sacre of the whites in South Carolina necessa- 
rily reconstruct the Union?” Without a high 
respect for Davis, the writer thinks he meant 
to reconstruct the Union; he is sure Lex did. 
‘*T am sure it ‘was uppermost in the heart of 
Mr. Lixcoty.” The letter concludes by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Can the North believe that we are trai- 
tors per se? that we (those who favored seces- 
sion, which I did not) have no idea of a consti-~ 
tutional right peaceably to withdraw? If such 
is their conviction we must remain their prison- 
ers, but can never hope to be their countrymen. 
We have fought them upon a principle. We 
have done our best, and our best has not been 
sufficient. Can the victors neither forgive nor 
relax? Weare thoroughly beaten. Is it nec- 
essary we should be as thoroughly degraded ?” 
He explains that he says ‘‘ we,” not because he 
doubted the value of the Union, but because no 
honorable man will abandon his kindred; ‘‘ and 
the miserable cowards who are doing so in 
Charleston will be the first to lose the confi- 
dence which they never deserved.” 

Such a letter is a perfect transcript of the piti- 
able mental condition of honest rebels. Such 
men are not to be insulted. Their faith in the 
right of ‘‘ peaceable secession” is as steadfast 
as our faith in the supreme national authority. 
The war was the inevitable conflict between 
these convictions. But those who are defeated 
are not persuaded. They can not, therefore, 
honorably ask to be allowed to administer a 
government to which they frankly own that 
they are not faithful. The exquisite folly of 
asking whether we have no idea of a govern- 
ment which provides for its own sudden de- 
struction can not be perceived by a mind which 
thinks the same provision is the right of revo- 
lution. Indeed the letter is as pitiful and pain- 
ful as it is sincere, yet. it speaks for those who 
have so long controlled ‘‘the South” and the 
country. 


MONUMENT TO GEN. MPHERSON. 
Tue Army of the Tennessee propose to erect a 


suitable monument over the grave of their former | 


commander, Major-General James B. M‘PuHerson, . 
one of the most accom ed soldiers and truest 
heroes of the war. Under the Presidency of Major- 
General Jonn A. Locan a Committee of Corre- . 
spondence has been appointed, consisting of Major- 
General W. B, Hazzn, Cleveland, Ohio; Brevet © 
Major-General M. D. Leccerrt, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Brevet Brigadier-General A. Cin- 
cinnati. Those who have fought bravely will know 
how to honor worthily him who most nobly fell. 


THE SOUTH. 
A MosT was 
on the 16th of Augus& at Chillicothe, O The spirit of 
enck, not been 


. The idea, he says, that one or more States 
of this Union has the right to break up the whole Govern- 
ment at pleasure, and bring upon us all the horrors we have 


ve the ah opport to show whether they will 


people 
tion to their proper e 
iin he intends that the mili- 


lious spirit ng to office the very men who had re- — 
pirit by electing 


‘NEWS ITEMS. 


Democratic State Convention met in Port- 
hundred and 


M Mover succeeds General Granger in com- 
at Texas. 
poll Say n, of Macon, Georgia, died in that 
theatve, ead to be the only one now in Texas, has been 
latel at 
Not further has been heard from Edward Ketchum, 
The ninety-sixth a of the birth ot Napoleon 
the Great occurred on the of Angus. 
Moses F, Odell has been appointed 
port, relieving Mr, D} 


? 
have held the rebellious States in military subjection as a 
conquered people until satisfied of their entire loyalty, and 
until reinstated in their former positions by legislative ac- 
tion; or he might have withdrawn the military force al- 
together, and left them to exercise their civil functions : 
locally and in their relations to the other States. From 
the start there were objections to each of these courses, and 
the President combined them, holding a military force 
over them at the same time that he allowed them to rein- 
state these civil powers, and again the exercise 
of their loyal functions. This latter privilege, however, 
was only an experiment, and the speaker assured his 
so ene hearers that President Johnson so regarded it. Only ten 
days ago, in a full and free interview with him, the Pres- 
tary power of the erament s check, 
so that if they be found straying back into rebellious ways 
the military will be there to prevent them from again 
making the trouble they have heretofore caused. 

The President, in this conversation, referred to the . 
course that had just been pursued in reference to the Rich- 
mond elec where the citizens manifested their rebel- 

cently been in arms was = 
his sanction that the military authorities had set aside 
that election, and he gave this as an ———— of what 
might be expected in other cases of a similar kind. 

land August 
seventy-four delegates. Mr. E. F. Pillsbury, the tempo- 
rary chairman, in his address said that an attempt is be- ’ 
ing made to destroy State Sovereignty, which the Demo- 
The adopted were 
in consonance with the spirit of these remarks. Hon. James 
os of Portland, was unanimously nominated as can- 
fidate for Lrovernor. 
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and other Poems.” ° The other poems are but six in the thickest throng of men and the hottest conflicts 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT Laces number, and one of them is a translation from | of opinion. 

“A DoUBT having been intimated in the » Monthly An-.| Horace. ‘None have been reproduced in the later | It is this mingled austerity and independence 
enlogy been the whether a youth of thirteen years. collections of Mr.’ Bryant's works. Five years | which gives the characteristic tone to his poetry as 
merits the friem the tee afterward, in his nineteenth year, he wrote ‘“‘Than- |. to his life. The stock criticism of Mr. Bryant is 
net toon a personal knowledge of himself aan his | atopsis,” the best known and the most celebrated that he is cold. His genius is described as a glacier, 
ao ~ he well as his literary improvement and extraor- | of American poems. full of exquisite hues and _of a towering majesty, but 
Mr. thet From that time to this Mr. Bryant's name has | ice to the core. . Yet, when the critic has said or 
the county of Hampahire’ Vadathiteetey ead’ ie’ the been one of the most conspichous and most hofiored | written the word, if he would but look through the 
, month of Nov ber last arrived at the age of fourteen, | among American authors and citizens. His robust | three small volumes that contain the poetry of Mr, 

ara, The facts ng 

Seaiasies a pr hen - be authenticated by many of th in- and manly genius has not only invigorated our lit- | Beyant’s sixty years of authorship, he will be 
— erature with the peculiar inspiration of the Amer- | amazed at the tenderness and pathos of their tone— 
F hese are the words of an “advertisement,” dated ican landscape, but, in his constant fideljty to polit- | a tenderness like that of the June landscape, and a 

. aaa 1809, and prefixed to a slight, old-fash- | ical duty, he has elevated the ideal of American life. — like the sighing of winds among the pines. . 
pamphlet, of, thirty-six pages, containing Shy and reserved in temperament, and with the au- The spirit of his ‘works and of his life is singu- 
e Em ren ab or, Sketches of the Times.—A | stere tastes of an earnest scholar, he has yet disdained | larly harmonious. They are both marked by the 
ie The Second Edition,’ Corrected and En- | to live secluded in his library, ‘and, with a kind of | healthiness, freshness, and sober cheerfulness of 
Together with the Spanish Revolution, woodland independence and coolness, has moved in | American nature, His poetry is not only faithfully 
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pictorial of our scepery, but it 1s full of ite inward 
character. The sclema, shadowy, warm - scented 3 
forest aisles ; ‘‘ thé hills rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the sun;” ‘‘the new-leaved trees ;” the ‘‘amber air;” 
the yellow violet ahd the fringed gentian ; the sing- 
ing birds and the humming bees ; the cliff and the 


mountain peak, with the clear, sparkling blue above 
—all live again and forever in the simple melody of 
his verse. Familia? with many languages and liter- »- > 
ature, his sinewy 11use knows no tropical languor,’ 
no foreign passion, but breathes serenely her native 
temperate air. ' Tp read Thanatopsis is to walk 
medjtating in a pirie wood of New England, not of 
Old England, not in the historic shade of Sherwood 
and Ardennes, nor in the witch-haunted dells of the | 
German Black Forest.: Bryant is as American as 
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Cuavcer is English or Boccaccio Italian. 
Essentially a coutemplative poet, he yet never | 
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or proses, and is never prolix, like the a short rest they began to retrace their course. 
good bard of Rydal; and his ‘‘Song of Marion’s Crorz, one of the guides, went ahead; after him 
Meh” has the true lyrical ring. Free from conceit eame Doveias, Happo, Hupsox, and WHYMPER ; 
and rhetoric, the thought never glimmers—seeming then came the other two guides, Tavewatp and 
vast becaase it is vague—but its native grandeur | his son. All of them were attached to a single 
ennobles his verse with perfect simplicity. There cord, and were proceeding down the jagged way, 
is a calm, clear, daylight effect in all he writes. with great exultation over their success, when 
The broad sympathy, the lofty tone, are like an Dove.as slipped and gave the cord a violent pull 
elixir of mountain air. that tumbled Happo, Hupson, and the whole com- 
In. his conduct of the Evening Post—in which he | pany over the side of the cliff. TAUGWALD, the 
has been fai supported by WiLL1aM Leacett, father, who was last in the line, did not lose his 
presence of mind. He passed his end of the. cord 
years by his accomplished son-in-law, Panxe Gop- through a crack in the rock, and believed for a mo- 
win—Mr. Berant’s characteristics are as apparent ment that he had arrested the fall of his fellow- 


sung the charm of the scenery of 
native land. 
That the heart of the poet has often 


yearned for escape from the unclean turmoil of 
- political life is constantly shown in his songs. But 
the o’ermastering Puritan conscience that would 
not suffer Mriron to.steal away from the battle for 
moral and political liberty, has held Bryant firmly 
to the same painful duty. In the golden maturity 


Ww summer, I never yet have seen. 
* Like this season may life’s decline come o’er me: 
s summer, the months are 


NEW YORK EMIGRANT DEPOT. 


CastLe GARDEN, at the Battery, was formerly a 
theatre. It was leased by the Commissioners of 
Emigration in 1855 and converted into an emigrant 
dépét. Up to that time the newly-arriving emi- 
grants were victimized without mercy by thieves 
and scoundrels. The Garden has remedied the old 
evil, and’ has for ten years afforded a haven of se- 
curity to emigrants. The benefits of the dépét are 
numerous, both to emigrants and to the other par- 
ties concerned. Besides having a place of safety 
for the landing of his effects the emigrant is also 
relieved from the extortion of runners and of the 
sellers of bogus railway tickets. There is an office 
connected with the dépét where tickets may be 
bought at the lowest rates directly from the various 

companies. If the emigrant desires 
to stay in the city his baggage is transported 
him to the desired locality. 
facilities for relieving the emigrant ship immedi- 
- ately of its passengers, which is a great convenience 
to shippers. 
Mr. Bernarp Casservy is the chief agent and 
superintendent of the dépdt, and is assisted by an 
efficient staff of clerks. Among the sub-depart- 
ments of the establishment is an inquiry depart- 
ment, where parties call for friends who have ar- 
rived, and where they have to satisfy the officer in 
charge that theyare not impostors. The sick, to 
the number of about ten every day, are sent to 
Ward's Island. There is an intelligence-office at 
the garden, where citizens may procure male or fe- 
male help. There is also a letter-writing depart- 
ment, where the emigrants can write to their 
friends or. have letters written for them. 

Since 1847 about three millions of emigrants have 
arrived at this port. Last year the number of these 
_ ‘was 182,916, being an increase of 30,000 over the 
_ previous year. The largest number on record is 
319,223—the number of arrivals in 1854, If we 
take the number of emigrants arriving at this port 
in 1864 we shall find that 90,000 were from Ireland, 
nearly 60,000 from Germany, and about 24,000 from 
England. These three countries are the main sources 
of emigration. “he prospect is that the new im- 
pulse which will now be given to every department 


of labor in this coun‘ry will draw from Europe a. 


Jarger tide of emigration than in any previous period. 


ACCIDENT IN THE ITALIAN ALPS..| 


Durine the month of July several English gen- 
‘tiemen, members of an Alpine Club, came to Zer- 
_ matt, with the intention of climbing the colossal 

cliffs of Mount Cervin, hitherto pronounced in- 


to the Vesuvius, and went to New Orleans. Here 
he signalized himself by two or three heroic ex- 
ploits directed against piratical squadrons. 

The next year Admiral Grecory was ordered to 
a Northern station; and at the commencement of 


In 1821 Lieutenant Grecory was appointed com- 
mander of the Grampus, and cruised in that vessel 
throughout the West Indies for the suppression of 
piracy. Four years later he was selected to fit out 
the ine for the purpose of conveying Gen- 
eral LaFrAyetTe to France. He was attached to 
the Navy-yard at New York from 1828 to 1831, 
when he was sent in the Falmouth to cruise in the 
Pacific ; in 1888 was promoted to a Captaincy ; in 
1845 was employed in the blockade of Mexican 
ports; in 1852 was placed in command of the Bos- 
ton Navy-yard—an office from which he was re- 
lieved in 1856, and from that time was engaged in 
temporary duties until this war broke out. 

Admiral Grecory has rendered the country in- 
estimable service during the late war. We are in- 
debted to him for the introduction of torpedoes into 
our navy. He superintended the construction of 
the machinery invented by Chief-Engineer Woop 
for the destruction of the Albemarle, and Mr. Woop 
asserts that but for the kind appreciation of the Ad- 
miral his inventions might not have been tested un- 
til too late to be of practical service. Admiral Grrc- 
oRY is a man of spotless integrity, and has always 

command. 


| been beloved by the men under his 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barsara'’s History,” &c. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


MR. KECKWITCH PROVES HIMSELF TO BE A MAN 
OF ORIGINAL GENIUS. 
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ment of no slight importance. 
clerk was not contented only to see 
He wanted to have a glimpse of the 
well; and so walked on to the bottom 


tp 
ee 


| @ good deal 


Fe 


He could not tell in the least where this path 
would lead him; but seeing a net-work of similar 
walks intersecting the inclosures in various direc- 

he ed to double back somehow or an- 


| other into main road. In the mean while 


he hurried on till a bend in the path carried him 
well out of sight of the entrance to Slade’s Lane, 


and there paused to rest in the shade of an apple- 
orchard 


It was now about half past six o’clock. The 
sun wasstill shining; the evening was still warm ; 
the filled the‘air with a delicious 
— All around and before him, occupy- 
ng the whole space of ground between Kensing- 
ton and Brompton, lay nothing but meadows, 

ossoms white pink, pleasant, 
scene, not without some kind’ of vernal beauty 

r appreciative eyes! 

But Mr. Keckwitch’s dull orbs, however feebly 
—e they might be at other times, were 

ind just now to every impression of beauty. 
Waiting there in the shade he wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead, recovered his breath 
as he best could, and thought only of how he 
might turn his journey to some farther account 
before going back to town. It was much to have 
discovered Elton House; but he had yet to learn 
what manner of life was led in it by William Tre- 
falden. It would have been something only to 
have caught a glimpse through an open gate—to 
have seen whether the house were large or small, 
cheerful or dismal. He had expected to find 
it dull and dilapidated, with half the windows 
shuttered up, and the rest all black with the 
smoke of many years; and he did not feel in- 
clined to go away in as much ignorance of these 

ints as when he left Lane. Sudden- 
y an idea occurred to him—a very bright, in- 
genious idea, which gave him so much satisfac- 
tion that he indulged in a little inaudible laugh, 
and started forward again quite briskly to find 
his way out of and 
cabbage gardens. 

He had not gone many yards 
to a cross-road whence more paths 
in every direction. Here, however, like a large 
blue spidey in the midst of his web, stood a port- 
ly policeman, from whom Mr. Keckwitch at once 
learned his nearest way to Palace Gardens, and 
it. for Palace Gardens this 

to emerge upon the High 
Street wit i 


too close to 
Slade’s Lane in broad daylight. ; 
Having come out at this point, Mr. 


Keckwitch 
went into the first stationer’s shop that he could 


Kensington charch 
clock ; and Mr. Keckwitch, who was not used 


to going without his tea, i 
the nearest coffee-house, whi 
Church Street, close by. It was a 
ow enough; but he made himself 
establishing himself at 
the farther end of the room, calling 
and a substantial tea, and setting to 
once upon the ruling of his ledger. 
had done about a dozen he divi 
by of vertical li 
desired the waiter to bring him the London Post- 


He had searched for that some 
days back and found no mention of it. 
page four hun -nine, proceed- 
ed patiently and methodically to out. its 
contents under the several Ad- 
dress, and Occupation. By the time that 

had thus filled in some four or five pages, and 
and finished his tea, it was half past eight o'clock, 
and quite dari | 

That is to say, it was quite dark in the 

overhead, but quite brilliant Hi 
Street. That pi 


BES 


vation, was naturally a disturbed 
however, 
made gp his mind to.do a certain thing, and he 


man w. about his regular work, touched his 
hat to a pleasant-looking woman behind the 
: 
‘I am going round, ma’am, for the new Di- 
. There’s been no change here, I sup- 
pose,-since last year.” 

** No, Sir ; tho change whatever,” she replied. 
Mr. Keckwitch opened his ledger on the count- 
er, pulled out one of his quill pens, and drew | 
his fat forefinger down a certain column of 


‘real respectabili 


] name if he lives in the 


*| habitants. 
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_ “Wilson, Emma, baker and confectioner.” 
he, reading one of the entries. “Is that ang 

ancy if 
‘ Thank ma’am, F b bi 
. Keckwitch drew his rough 
confectioner” and substituted Wines 
oo with a business-like gravity that did 


him 
**I thought the Post-office Di for this 
year was out already, Sir,” observed Wil. 
son, as he blotted off the entry and closed his 
‘*This is not the Post-office 
-ma’am,” said Mr. Keckwitch, calmly. “This 
is a new Directory of the Western and South- 


Oh Court Guide 
**Oh, i ! a sort of new 
suppose ?” 
** Just so, ma’am. A sort of new Court 
Guide. Wish you good-evenin’.” 
** Good-evening, Sir,” ied Mrs. Wilson, as 
he again raised his finger -way to the brim 
of his the shop; he had scarcely 
passed the threshold, however, when he 
and turned back. 
again,” he id, «but 
said, ‘ can 
Elton House?” 
**Yes; Elton House in Slade’s Lane. I’ve 
been knocking and ringing there till I’m 
and can get. no one to come to the gate. Is it 
uninhabited ?” | 


Mr. Keckwitch said this so naturally, and 
with such an air of ill-used ili : 


Duvernay,” Mr. Trefalden’s head 
clerk, ning his ledger, and dipping his pen 
in Mrs. Wilson’sink. With your leave, ma'am. 
A foreign family, I suppose?” — 

*¢¥ think she is French.” 

*‘ And Mr. Davernay—can you tell me what 

to enter?” 

**There is no Mr. Duvernay,” said Mrs. Wil- 


‘Is the lady a widow?” he asked, huskily. 
believe she calls herself a widow,’ replied 
Mrs. Wilson ; *‘ but indeed, Sir, I can’t say what 
_ * And there’s no gentleman ?” 
didn’t say that, Sir.” 
“TI beg your pardon, I thought I understood 


80. | 
‘¢T said there was no Mr. Duvernay; and no 
more there is. But I don’t desire to speak ill 


of my neighbors, and Madame’s a customer.” 


Mr. Keckwitch shook his head solemnly. 
“Dear, dear!” said he. *‘ Very very 
sad indeed. So little 
in it.” : 

‘* Very true, Sir.” 

renee Duvernay, there being no master to the 
ouse?” 

“J so, Sir. There is no master that 
I know of; at least, no acknowledged master.” 
** Still, if there is a gentleman, and he lives 
in the house, as I think you implied just now—” 
**Oh, Sir, L imply nothing,” said the mistress 
of the shop, somewhat impatiently, as if she had 
had enough of the subject. ‘* me Duver- 
nay’s doings are nothing to me; and the gen- 
tleman may be her husband for aught I know 
to the contrary.” 

*¢You can not give me his name, ma’am ?” 


Sir.” 
. “JT am for that. I ought to have his 
house.” 

‘I can not give it to you because I don’t know 
it,” said Mrs, Wilson, rather more graciously. 
“T can not even take it upon myself to say that 
there, very bo mey be 

leve, very ; 
a visitor. I really can’t tell; andeit’s no busi- 
ness of ‘mine.” 

“‘ Nor of mine, if he is only a visitor,” replied 
Mr. Keckwitch, again closing his ledger and pre- 
paring to be gone. ‘* We take no note of visit- 
ors, bat .we’re bound to take note of regular in- 
I’m very much obliged to you, ma’am 


“Thank you. A little Jone 
way in matters of this kind; and it isn’t pleas- 
ant to stand at a gate for 
half an hour 


together. 
‘‘ No, indeed ; far from it, Sir. I can't think 
what all the servants were about to let you do 


DISPATCHES FROM ITALY. 
rove this said Miss’ Colonna, 7 


” 
*¢ it is so like the terrace of an Italian house. 
‘“‘T am always glad, for that reason, when the 
summer is sufficiently advanced to let us put out 


as in his poetry. Lhe Post ha VS advocated 
and Hupson; and Lord Dove- 
the utmost practicable freedom in political action, | and Hupeos; and Gnoss, Land Dove 
in religion, in commercial and productive industry. | LAs, = — 
; . i to rock for four thousand feet. The next morning 
It opposes class legislation; and enforces, with e : found fell. 
| trenchant eloquence and often with rich and schol- | their bodies were where they 
an t may, in corrupt en 
vital nationgl interests. Yet, amidst the | REAR-ADMIRAL F. H. GREGORY. 
. fierce party conflicts of forty years, the editor's Amone the naval heroes who have come down 
- / character, assaulted often by innuendo and implica- | ¢> us from a past generation Rear-Admiral Fraw- 
~ tion, has remained as spotless as that of the youth | cys H. Grecory must be recognized as one of the 
: * of thirteen years who wrote the Embargo among | foremost. When this war was begun Admiral 
i. the Hampsliire hills. During all that time the ed- | Grecory was seventy-two years old; but, not- 
if itor has incessantly defended and explained the | withstanding his age, he was eager to be sent to 
rinciples that are truly American, as the poet has | sea. Secretary WELLES, however, deeming that 
| | his | he would be of greater service on shore, induced 
: him to take charge of one of our navy-yards, and 
: subsequently appointed him general superintendent 
of iron-clads, a position which he still retains. 
Admiral Grecory was born at Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, October 9, 1789; entered the merchant 
service in March, 1802, and after having escaped 
from British imprisonment, was warranted as a 
; of a life which, while working with and for others, | January 16, 1809. His first service was on board detective Kidd Ditise rOuId = 8Cé oe have 
has always preserved its serene independence, Mr. | the schooner Revenge, commanded by Lieutenant doubted the truth of his statement. As for Mrs. 
Bryant wrote upon his sixty-seventh birthday a | OH. Perry. In March, 1809, he was transferred Wilson, she accepted every word of it in perfect 
_ prayer to which every true American heart will say good faith. a 
Amen! ‘Oh no,” she replied, “‘it is not uninhabited. 
4 “Glorious are the woods, in their latest gold and crim- The name is Duvernay. 
Yet our fall-leaved willows are in their freshest green, 
ee the war of 1812 was placed under Commodore 
Cuauncey’s command on Lake Ontario. He Was 
engaged in the attack on Kingston in November of 
that year, and the next March was appointed Flag- 
Yet be genial airs and a pleasant sunshine left me, Lieutenant. He was at the capture of Fort George, 
Leaf and fruit and blossom, to mark the closing year. and in all the actions on Lake Ontario. 
son, with an odd little cough and a slight eleva- 
“ Dreary are the years when the eye can look no longer tion of the eyebrows. ‘‘ At least, not that I am 
With delight on nature or hope on human kind ;- aware of.” 
and the Mr. Keckiitch looked up with that dull light 
mind!" see, and bought a ledger. The stationer had | in his eyes that only came to them under cir- 
oe some difficulty in supplying him, for the ledger | cumstances of strong excitement. Mrs. Wilson 
he required was of a somewhat unusual shape | looked down and coughed again. 
and size. “It most be oblong,” he said, “plein 
ruled, and bound in red leather.” He would 
not have it ruled off in columns for accognts, 
and the stationer had none that were not ruled 
in rm es At last he found rg that was 
quite plain—a mere oblong book of Bath-post 
paper bouied in purple cloth, with scarlet leather 
back and corners; and with this, although it 
was not exactly what he wanted, Mr. Trefalden’s 
head clerk was forced to content himself. He 
also bought a parallel ruler, a small bottle of 
ink, and a couple of quill pens, saying that he: 
would rule the book himself. 
| 
A THRILL of virtuous satisfaction pervaded 
Mr.-Keckwitch’s respectable bosom at. this dis- 
. covery.» He had ‘gained the first creat step, 
and gained it easily. The rest would be more 
difficult; but it was sure to follow. Besides, 
he was not the man to be daunted by such ob- 
stacles as were likely to present themselves in 
| an undertaking of this kind. They were ob- 
| stacles of precisely that nature which his slow, 
dogged, cautious tem t was best fitted 
it ed up for the evening. The shops blazed with 
, gas; the pavements were crowded ;. there was a 
brass the pebiic et the 
corner; and the very fruit and oyster-stalls in 
front of the church were bright with lanterns. 
| <a men, was and Mr. Keck who wished to avoid obser- ‘*’'m sure. Sir, you’re very welcome.” 
ink-bottle and pens in the breast-pocket of his 
coat, tucked his ledger under his arm, and went | 80.” 
boldly out in the direction of Slade’s Lane. ‘¢ Good-evenin’ once more, ma’am.” 
He had observed a baker’s shop within a few ‘‘ Good-evening, Sir.” 
: surmountable. These were Eowarp Wuymper, lane, doors of the corner where the omnibus had set And Mr. Keckwitch walked out of the shop 
Cuarizs Hupsox, Mr. Happo, and Lord Francis | side. him down, and this shop was his present desti- | this time without turning beck again. 
: cables Of iron. wire to facilitate the ascent, but left int he would, the house remained invisible. 
them behind at his hotel. He and his companions Fle ene the two or three sombre- CHAPTER XXX VIII. 
' procured three guides frem Zermatt, and with seven | looking trees, and a faint column of smoke melt- ) 
‘bottles of wine began the ascent. Having passed | ing away as it rose against the back-ground of 
through the andw at the foot of Cervin, Lord Fran- | blue sky; but that was all, and he was none the 
pe dy cis Doves, who was only nineteen years old, took | wiser for the sight. So, knowing that he risked 
some rest from sleep, while the others remained | observation every moment that he lingered in | 
awake. This was on the night of July 1814. On | Slade's Lane, he turned quickly beck again 
: the morning resumed march, ound | toward market- gardens, and passed out : after breakfast, and the 
the ancont more than they bad expected By through little turnstile leading to footway the o The 
: we two o'clock p.m. they reached ; andafter shut in by thick green hedges on either side. names. tide of guests had ebbed away some days since, 
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and the party was once more reduced to its for- 


mer numbers. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Olimpia, ‘‘the dear old orange- 
trees and the terra cotta vases go far to heighten 
the illusion—so long as one avoids looking back 


“Or round apon the ” suggested 
Saxon, smiling; ‘‘for these trees are as 


? 
‘¢ Yes, if you will give me the Sabine for the 
ills, and an Italian overhead.” 


an 

‘¢] would if I could—I wish it were possible,” 

* Nay, ways see them, is 
with a sigh. ‘ them now—so 
‘*But you Italians never have the mal de 
_ pays,” said Saxon. 
| ‘¢How can you tell that, Mr. Trefalden? I 
think we have.” 

‘*No, no. You love your 
not suffer in absence as we s The true 
mal de pays runs in no blood but the Swiss.” 

‘You will not persuade me that love 
Switzerland better than we love »” said 
Olimpia. 


“But I believe we do,” replied Saxon. ‘Your 


amor patria is, perhaps, a more intellectual 
» your pride and pride of 
p believing that we Swiss 
native soil.” 
the soil?” repeated Castletowers. 
“Yes, for the clay beneath our feet and the 
above our heads. Our mountains are as 
to us as if they were living things, and 
could love us back again. They enter into our 
inner consciousness. They exercise a subtle 
_ influence upon our minds, and upon our bodies 


selves,” 
Metethorically speaking,” said the Earl. 
‘‘ Their effects are not metaphorical,” replied 


Saxon. 

‘¢ What are their effects ?”’ 

What we were speaking of just now—the 
mal de pays; the sickness in absence.” 

“Bat is a sickness of the mind,” said 


Olimpia. 
malady.” 


our minds. They are a part of our- | 


3 
“Not atall. Itisa i 
‘*May one inquire how it attacks the pa- 
tient ?” asked the Earl, incredulously. 
‘¢Some are suddenly stricken down, as if by 
a coup de soleil. Some fade slowly away. In 
_ either case it is the inexpressible longing, for 
which there is.no cure save Switzerland.” 
“ And supposing that your invalid can not 
away—what then ?”- 
‘*T fear he would die.” 
The Earl laughed aloud. 
‘‘And I fear he would do nothing of the 
kind,” said he. ‘Depend on it, Trefalden, this 


Colonna was leaning over the balustrade at 
the farther end of the terrace, reading a letter. 


A dispatch from Baldiserotti ! Garibaldi 
has sailed from Genoa in the Piemo 


ith 
“This is great news,” said he. 
it come ?” : 
but I waited to tell 
‘to en your was not present. 
«Does Vanghan know?” 
‘Not yet. He went to his room when he 
res I have not seen 


since. 
‘¢One thousand and sixty-seven. 
more ?” | 
*Thoysands more; but have at present 
no means of . This is but an advanced 
of tried men ; Ge- 
noa is fall of volunteers, all eager to embark.”’ 
‘among them,” Castletowers, earnestly. - 
The Italian laid his hand caressingly upon the 
arm. 


Come with me tomyroom. There 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


thusiasts, the greater duty 
she believed that, although it would be 
other end, 


; but you do 


cousin’s 


: 


228 


herself alone with Saxon 
on the terrace she scarcely paused to think how 

** You must not think we love our country less 
passionately than the § Mr. Trefalden,” she 
said, quickly. ‘It needs no mal de pays to 


: 

g5 


: 


ng eyes. 


with | 
‘**We ought to have many sympathies in 


common.” 


‘Why, so we have. The love of cotilitry 
liberty are sympathies in cOm- 


They should be,” replied Olimpia; ‘but, 
ty and re 


p. Yours, 
Europe, 


and | 


and the love of 


alas! between 
real 
n, is the happiest country in 
mine is most miserable.” | 
**] wish yours were not so,” said Saxon. — 
‘*Wish instead that it ma 
Wish that women’s tears and 


dinia— 
the harvest watered with our " 


offer us even a hearty ‘ 
Mr. ours is an army 


how she looked while saying i 
something unintelligiblé, and she went on.« 
**Garibaldi hs 


has sailed for Palermo with an 


France, i igium, 
henes and South Italy will be free 
chained. In the méan while we need 
for that help we look to every lover 
You are a lover of —you 
a model republic. What will you 
“* Tell me what to do, »d I will 


my brothers.” 


Alas! for Saxori’s invulnerability, and his 
ed cautions. Alas! for his prom- 


can neither live without 


not dare to lift his eyes to her 


| in a soft, tremulous tone that would 


not remain so! 
ve men’s blood 
3, Snag be shed in vain ; nor a whole people be 


lied 


to 
Miss Colonna, impetuously; “but he eat not 
-speed’ at nt. 
volun- 


miration 
t. He stammered 


from. shore to shore without 


Finding be mode no anewer, she spoke i 
ve 


turned 
the head of St. Kevan himself. 
“Why for me? What am I that you should 
do more for me than for my country ?” 
**I—I would do any thing for you,” faltered 


Saxon. 
** Are you sure of that ?” 
* As sure as that I—”’ 
The lad checked himself. He woua have 


“*'Would you jump into the sea for me, like 
Schiller’s diver?’ asked, with a *sudden 
change of mood, and a langh like a peal of sil- 
ver bells, 

| _in among the fighting lions, like the 
Count de Lorge ?” 

know. nothing about the Count de Lorge, 
but I would do for you all that a brave man 
dare do for a fair lady,” replied Saxon, boldly. 

‘“Thanks,” she said, and her smile became 
graver as she spoke. “I think you mean what 
you say.” 0 

‘I believe it, Some perhaps, I shall 
you to the proof.” 

With this she gave him her hand, and he— 
searcely knowing what he did, but feeling that 
he would cheerfully march up to a battery, or 
jump out of a balloon, or lie down in the path 
of an express train for her sake—kissed it ! 

And then he was so overwhelmed by the 


She went thoughtfully forward, 
thoughtfully and slowly, with her 
loosely together and her head a little bent ; 

her bearing was not that of @ person in anger. 
When she had passed into the hotise 
a deep breath, stood for @ moment irresolute, 


parapet and plunged into park. 

His head was in a whirl, and he wandered 
about for the first half hour or so in a tumult 
of rapturous wonder and exultation—and then 


promise to Trefalden ! 


In the mean while Olimpia went up to her 

father’s study in the turret, and stood before him, 

pale and stern, like a marble statue of herself. 
Colonna looked up, and pushed his papers 


aside. 
Well!” he said, eagerly,: “‘ what speed ?” 
Saying which she took a deliberately 
filled in double the sum on the 
and laid Saxon’s check before him on the 
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Dzar—An expression used by man and wife ai the 
commencement of a quarrel. 


How v0 Reozrve « to take 


. 


_ 


> 


A FRIENDLY GRASP. 
” to with whom 
Fler! bat, I shayy 


# 


Walt, good-nigh 


* 


? 

ber. owe, n, A TOUCHSTONE FOR THE TIMES, 
path | Midas (we read), with wondrous -» of old, ee 

Whate'er he touched at once to gold; ia 

Tonch them with gold, they'll turn.to what you please iva 

Sricr Gauuetive.—“ What is the living 

nariad veteran grambler the ether 

flogged for crying when we 
English as architecture of the house. hat the master is cross when we are : . ‘ 
| is the style, Castletowers?” when we are men-—to work 

«Oh, I don’t know. Elizabethan—Tudor— | her the dispatch across the breakfast-table, told | said, Jove you,” Dut he ed cour- | after exhaneting life when a 

English-Gothic. I suppose they all mean the | her that; and she knew that if she was ever to | age to pronounce the words. Miss Colonna knew oe y isnve our children to quarrel abot 

same thing. Shall I cut down my poor old oaks, | act decisively, she must act so now. When it, however, as well as if he had said it. “ailowan= father’s wateh ; and our wives—so cates “fk 

Miss Colonna; and plant olives and poplars in wy ccunisnstesisnensinaliipesas-saeaieglas ae 

éurn 4 i 

th walking your your thoughts 

«mall while loltering on 
reported to the authorities, and the police ars on tre 
track. a 
An old 
accused his servant of 
you know,” rejoined bs mater, the stick 
am glad you think me worth the trouble never have off with 
of convincing,” replied Saxon. unions it was walking stick.” 
should I not? You are a patriot and hie 
republican.” Italiane and. French te shel 
‘* That I am, heart and soul!” said n formed his informant that he “couldn't * 
spell wagon, & w or woman, Ei - 
disorderly. Several quite AN may 
striking ; and we have éveniseen a mignonnette 
nowledge o hat a done that he scarcely SuMMARY OF WEppep Butss.—Heaven biess the wives, 
Why is a thief your only true ’— Because he | 
posed to all motions of protection, ami open to 
through timely help in the moment of their utmost | and presently swung himeélt gigbtly over the — ———_—— 
need |” “In my mind there are always three objections to « 
‘* What do you mean?” said Saxon, catching glass whee ps after all,” said an old toper to an emaned 
why or wherefore. so?” was the general response. ‘“‘ Because there muat be 4 
‘**T mean that the work to which my father’s three scruples to a dram, you know." : 
whole life has been given is at last begun. You tc cba, Le : 4 
know—all the world knows—that Sicily is in bet 
arms; but you not yet been told that an and her wit cling thet thas denen 
army of liberation is assembling in the north.” can’t begin to remove them.” 2 
| 
the main sewer? In the latter there’s a deal o’ in “" 
the former a amel! o’ deai. >| 
teers and patriots only—aen army of young, 
liberty, and are ready to die for what’ they 
Beautiful as she was at all times, Saxon had | 7,5: ov dinner-table. che told hia ork to charge tinal he ble 
never seen Olimpia Colonna look so beautiful as ————— sent out, He afterward confessed that thirty-two paid “f 
is one of those pretty fictions that every body be- | when she spoke these words. He almost lost Not long ago phe sector of a peat ala wae a. for it! : 
My dear Gervase,” said Lady Castletowers, Ipit. ‘Why, Molly,” said he, “ you're not deaf; sure- | a train and « collision !—The former is quite ap seeldent ; 
the little group as she returned to the you hese. BY sermons well the latter ian’t. | f 
ouse, “ Signor Colonna is waiting to speak to e a 
Genoa from Venice and Milan. Subscriptions | mouths all wide and it all in, and by the | they may be set by the cars. 
1p open, and taking in, and by 
are being raised on all hands—in in | time it reaches Oi it’s werry poor stuff indeed.” 
system on W Brigham Young conducts 
° M N —A Western sa 
31x10 1m the Lombardo. he sword is arawn Citizen of “AM of Where ue pay, but threatened to flog the editor if he stopped the 
“Beware!” said she. “I may take you at | | 
< your word. This cause, remember, is:more to | tends the ceremony i& ¥ if 19 
me than life; and the men who enlist in it are proprid_persond, and : Ta | Fad 
ves, and his government stock! | Be 
Fie was far gone that he would have shoul. | 
dered a musket and into the ranks at } ‘ 
that moment to please Miss Colonna. 
‘‘These men,” she continued, ‘“‘want every | 

Pazienza caro,” he replied. ‘‘ You do arms, nor cross | 
service here. means of transport. So take heed, Mr. Trefal- y, 
is work for us this morning. den, how you offer more than you are prepared | 2 ihe aise | = $ y, 
‘The Earl glanced toward Olimpia and Saxon; | to give. I might say—do you love liberty well | _ >See i ; 
opened his lips, as if to speak ; checked himself, enough to Ey some thousands of brave men | | Nae L Ng ; | , 7 
and followed somewhat reluctantly. with bread, ships, and muskets; and then, what 

Saxon dew blank check from his purse, and 
laid it on the parapet against which she was 
A BROKEN PROMISE. Jeaning. -Hé would have knelt down and laid | 

Ir must be conceded that Miss Colonna had | it at her feet in open day, but that he had sense xf it 3 ' 
not made the most of her opportunities. She | enough left to feel how supremely Indicrous the beead-and- a 
had not actually withdrawn from the game, but | performanicé would be. butter, hoop-sKirts, and 
she had failed to follow up her first great’move | There is my answer,” he said. waterfalls for 
so closely as a less reluctant player might have Miss Colontie’s heart gave a great leap of tri- uring life. That's what's. - = ———_ tf SEY 
done, Totyet che meant to act this part which | um h, and the color flashed into her face, She the matter with me. Bs ‘wee: gegen? \\e . 

| she had undertaken. She knew that, if she did took a from I don’t know how to do 
so, it be at the sacrifice of her own peace, | mére toy of gold’and jewele—and 
aware, too, that it involved a'cruel injustice you do this for Italy?” she said, in a & = 
Saxon Trefalden. But with her, as with all en- by saying, the 
double it for you /” replied Saxon, | only > — 
would be practically right to do them for on was dumb. He feared he had offend- quently say 
If she could not bring herself to lead t and no one has 
generous heart astray without a struggle—if done !—Stop a minute, 
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_ ‘But, alas! though freth as the dewy dawn 


The lov'd one’s form may be; 
And though crowned with such light as might have shone 
From the brow which had through the stream passed on 

To immertality ; 


MY AUNT DAGON’S MISSION. 
I HAD come to Newport, as my Aunt Dagon ex- 


On our way from my quiet country home to the 


_- seene of action we had stopped at my aunt’s house 


in New York, and made ready our armor—weapons 
of offense and. defense, in the shape of round hats, 
hats 4 laecavalier, bonnets, veils, dresses for each 
hour in the day, and all the lesser matters of sashes, 
gloves, fans, and handkerchiefs. Aunt Dagon was 
not naturally lavish on other: people, but she did 
things thoroughly well, and was determined her 
campaign should not fail for want of ammunition, 
though she grumbled a little at war prices. _ 
She was a childless widow, and very rich; or at 
least with the yearly income from a very large 
property, which after her death would revert to Da- 
gon heirs; so all she could do for her own kin must 
be done in ther lifetime. She regarded it as her 
mission in life to marry off the daughters of her 
only sister, my mother, who had wedded on the 
love-in-a-cottage principle, and then filled that cot- 
tage full of girls. Alrcoady, by means of Aunt Da- 
gon’s skillful management, Kate was Mrs. Lorilard, 
with a house on Madison Square as handsome as 
Aunt Dagon’s own, and only the slight encumbrance 
of a husband, blasé, unprincipled, selfish, and a 
dozen years older than herself. Margaret was Mrs. 
Mintarn, and her husband was a man of whom no 
one could be ashamed, with other endowments be- 
sides wealth. The only trouble was that Margaret 
did not love him, and had loved, ever since her days 
of pinafores and pantalets, a certain ne’er-do-weel 
lad at home. But she had too much sense to make 
a romantic marriage; and if Mr. Minturn found 
her a statue-like sort of wife, he had no tangible 
ground for complaint in her cool self- i 


and the faultless but icy grace with which she did } 


the honors of his establishment. She appeared, 


certainly, the very last woman in the world to be 


sentimental over old memories. Still, truth to tell, 
I don’t know that either of my sisters was happy 
enough to make me desire to change places with 
her; yet, like the rest, I had been Dagonized into a 
belief that I must marry money and position, or my 
career would be a failure. 

Before I had been in Newport a week I had 
ceased to 5; about people in general, though, 
of course, I danced and bathed and drove and flirted 
with whoever came in my way, after the manner 
of Newport society; and succeeded, too, quite be- 
yond the expectations of my kinswoman in render- . 
ing myself generally agreeable. But my real in- 


terest was confined to two men, of whom I was} 


making astudy. The one had been recommended 
to my attention by my aunt—the other had uncon- 
sciously recommended himself by some words I 


_ had heard him say one evening. Of course Mr. 


Vandervoort deserves first mention. He was worth 
more than half a million of money. His name was 
an old one. He was thorough-bred, all throagh— 
a gentleman by education and inheritance. The 
culture of a long line of polished ancestors héd cul- 
minated in him, the only Vandervoort of his family 
in this generation. It was no wonder that Ant 
Dagon’s eyes were dazzled, or that she enlarged 
with enthusiasm upon his good points. 

, you only could win him, 
said, drawing a long breath. 
handsome as Kate or 
some hope; but now it is so desperately improba- 


“That perhaps I had better try where there is a 
more reasonable prospect of success suggested, 
had 


i 


; 


look on at other people 


that vigorous pen of farther use hereafter. On the 
principle of thankfully the goods the gods 
provide, he had the invitation to Newport. 


‘ | him. Don’t let Aunt Dagon persuade you. I know 
who marries 


I think there was a little triumph in my heart, 
which my betraying eyes must have revealed as I 
took his arm and bowed to Mr. Trépier. He re- 
turned my bow with a glimmer of amusement, per- 
haps of satire, in his smile, which vexed me and 
made me lend a more gracious ear to Mr. Vander- 
voort. 


We walked to and fro for an hour. I confess 
that I was a little elated by his attention. It was 
what every single woman there was striving for, 
and I should have been more than woman not to 
appreciate the compliment it conveyed. There was 
something very fascinating about him too. He 
was handsomer at thirty-five than he could have 
been when ten years younger—hand , With a 
mature manliness which women estimate far above 
any boyish grace. Yet something was wanting— 
a subtle something which I felt but could not have 
expressed. I knew that if I married Mr. Vander- 
voort—handsome, gracious, courtly, worthy even of 
respect as he undoubtedly was-—there would be 
hours and moods in which I should be most utterly 
alone. I knew that one part of my nature would 
be entirely unwedded ; that for me earth and sea 
and sky had a language which he would never hear. 
These thoughts passed through my mind rapidly ; 
and then I speculated whether it was not so in all 
marriages; whether the difference that troubled 
me was not the essential and integrfll difference be- 
tween man and woman? If only one loved dearly, 
was loved—that, after all, was the great 
thing! It would be girlish sentiment merely to 
expect every mood to be shared; every thought un- 
derstood. So I walked on, under the full moon, 
and in sight of the great, glorious, shifting sea, with 
Ignatius Vandervoort. 

There was witchery in the hour—in the scene. 
The sparkling, evanescent glory that silvered land 
and sea; the low rime of the tide coming in; the 
melancholy, murmurous voices of the summer 
night ; if there was any thing of poetry or senti- 
ment in the heart of a man—any thing which claim- 
ed kinship with all that was lofty, all that was 
tender in the great heart of 


and looked by the moonlight into my eyes. 
“What is this spell you have for me, Miss Ay- 
ranit?” he asked. ‘‘ Your influence over me is 


curious. I have never felt the same before. I 
‘must see more of you, and try to understand it.” 

He had with singular transparency, of 
which I Keon, I 
knew his train of thought as well as he himself did 
—knew that he was mentally saying : 

“ How curiously this girl, whom I have known 
so short a time, interests me! Is it possible that I 
am in love with her? [If I am, I might as well 
marry her. But I must be cautious—make sure; 
it will not do to hazard any thing. I must be cer- 
tain that I shall be happier as a married man before 
I give up my freedom.” 

Just so far, I knew, his went. That 
I would accept him if he asked me he had not the 
shadow of a doubt. How should he have, when all 
the women he knew had entered into combination 
to flatter him ?—when he had become accustomed to 
be angled for? 

I thought he had gone far enough for that nigh 
—that I could trust him not to forget me before the 
next day—-so I made a movement to go in. 

When I bade Aunt Dagon good-night in her own 
room, as was my habit, she said nothing of Mr. Van- 
dervoort, judicious old campaigner that she was! 


knowing when to let well alone. She only 
kissed me with what I fully understood to be a kiss 
of a 


pproval. 
My sister Kate—have I mentioned that Mrs. 
Lorilard and Mrs. Minturn were both at Newport ?— 
met me on the stairs as I went up, and 
of nez 
rn an any of us, in spite of your 
_ Last of all, Margaret came into my room while I 
was undressing. She looked as I re 
before—strangely 


watched me while my aunt's maid brushed out my 
hair and put it up in crimping-pins, with a restless 
glitter in her blue eyes and a color feverishly bright 
on her cheeks. Then, when we were alone, she 
cried, abruptly : 

“Marcia, it would be very easy for you to make 
that man love you. I have never seen 80 much 
interested in any one before.” 

“What man?” I asked, with an affectation of 


carelessness. 
** Don’t trifle, Marcia! You know I mean Mr. 
Vandervoort. Don’t marry him unless you love 


what her powers are. A woman a 
man she does not love sins against her own soul. 
Don’t you do it. I tell you if you do you will re- 
} pent it all your life. If you love him, very well. 
you if, to gain it, you lose your own soul.” 

I looked at my sister in amazement. I had 


reveal and humiliate myself ; but that is nothing if 
I can save you.” 


you don’t, remember the whole world won't profit | 


‘matter of 


habit, my Tudor hat and scarlet feather, and stopped 


on the way to say good-by to Aunt Dagon. 
‘*You look well, niece,” she said, 


to her husband as he talked politics with Mr. Tré- 
pier. But she turned away to whisper in my ear a 
sentence which no one else heard : 

** Marcia, what shall it profit a woman if she 


manner, as he took me from my horse on our re- 
turn, which convinced me that my morning had 
not been thrown away. 

That evening Mr. Trépier approached me gravely, 

‘*The moon rises later to-night, Miss Ayrault— 
is not quite so full. The night will be less splen- 
did, and more suitable, therefore, for me than for 
eo Will you give me a little of 

I was not in the humor to deny myself the pleas- 
ure I could not help taking in his society. As a 

policy, moreover, it was just as well for 
Mr. Vandervoort not always to find me disengaged. 
So even Aunt Dagon did not frown when I walked 
off with Maurice Trépier. Her trust in my com- 
mon-sense was of course too great for her to imag- 
ine any danger. 

I can hardly tell what we talked about—the 
night, at first, I think, and the sea. Then from 
the sea’s immensity, I know, we got to speaking 
unknown worlds—the 
life’s factitious glory and 


oughly, and between our natures was no jar or dis- 
cordance. I did not fancy myself in love with 
him. I still looked upon that as a thing that must 
not, and therefore could not be—I only knew that, 
if Fate had endowed either of us with a fortune, I 
could have found in him the answer to all my heart's | 
needs. 

The hour with its beauty and mystery, the talk 
about the things most sacred to us both—eternal 
verities of which it was impossible to speak lightly 
—had brought us strangely near to each other; 
made us better acquainted than weeks of ordinary 
intercourse would have done. It was a strange 
coincidence that he spoke at last in almost the same 
words which Mr. Vandervoort had used. 

‘‘ What is this spell you have for me—a spell 


_ which no woman ever had before ?” 


Then there was silence—a silence in which we 
heard only the miraculous rime of the sea, the sol- 
emn voices of the night—a silence which at length 
he broke. 

“* Miss Avrault, I know what the spell is. It is 
the between your soul and mine. I could 
love you, I know, with all the force of my being. 
If I were not a poor man I should ask you to be my 
wife. dollars last 


‘this 
campaign.” And then, impelled by the perfect 
harmony in our natures, I went on as if I had been 
thinking aloud, with a frankness at which I won- 
dered myself as much as he ootild. 

“No, it would never do. I too believe that we 
could love each other well, but we must not. If 
you were not discontented afterward J should be. I 
have been educated .all my life with a view to 
making a rich marriage, as my sisters have. It is 
what Aunt Dagon brought me here for now. I 
should only hamper you if we came together. You, 


too, ought to marry money, or at least to be free to | 
make your own way in the world unfettered.” 


“ J should have no fears,” he said, with pasa 4 


glish violets which I wore. . They were my fayor- 
ite flower, and I put on a fresh bunch every even- 


dream too sweet to last,” he said; and then I gave 
them to him 


with EEE yet perversely occupied my fancy, an 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. | fer in my mind as a standard of comperison iy 
‘ "Twas « beautiful dream of the ancient time, which he wrote regularly. On the proceeds he which I tried other men and found them wanting ? 
| é Of the wondrous minds of old ; lived in a manner not beneath the dignity of a gen- MEE all, did I not like better the gracious dignity 
| ‘That fountain that could renew the prime, tleman; though all he earned in a year would not andervoort? Then I tried to decide what 
The beauty, the purple light sublime, have been enough to buy the amount of feminine think ‘of them if they were both rich, or 
Wu er ee ee fineries my aunt had provided for my summer ex- r—found the result of my musings uneatis- 
pedition. You see no one could possibly have been window, and went to bed, 
i more ineligible. Mr. Vandervoort seemed resolved 
He was at Newport as the guest of a great polit- understand the eo. 
ta ical magnate, who spent his summers there. Tré-. He asked me to 
| pier had advocated with all the energy of his pen ride with him. I went down with my long b 
, Pe it blooms with decay, some measures which the great man had enthusiast- 
ically at heart—advocated them in all sincerity, 
rire Ay, ae is flitting away quite unprepared for the gratitude which sought critical 
| As thou the riddle ef thy short day, him out and insisted on making a friend of him—a survey, "and you ride well, ¥ orseback 
| - "With thy reason's shorter range. tude , with the hope of making abagang not be ‘het of a comparison with either 
or Margare 
Bat = pee postage omg hoped, and dreamed, On the piazza Margaret stood, waiting to see me 
: *Neath the oryth of the fountain may have deemed off. She bad regained all her usual calm dignity, 
} It a water of life, for ite baptism seemed It was a or pse uxury She looked perfectly happy and self-possessed, as 
: . Of a higher life to show. he could not help liking, as every esthetic nature she stood there in her delicate lilac dress, listenin 
: siling likes beauty; a curious study of life and character ; | 
H this and on the whole he was enjoying himself well. 
ige And eachi pulsation brings better things— He had a certain fearless, self-respecting pride and 
ies More yearnin= for swift, earth-spurning wings, courage which had attracted my attention from the 
- £ oe And the crowh of immortal youth. first. But he and I were both in precisely the same gain the whole world and lose herself?” 
i i 2 —————— , condition—too poor ourselves to be able to afford In spite of her warning, however, I took pleasure 
bee the luxury of marrying poverty; and with this f.ct in my ride. My horse was splendid, as was every 
kept well before my eyes I thought an acquaint- thing that belonged to Mr. Vandervoort. Riding 
ance with him might be interesting without being was one of the society accomplishments in which I 
pressed i : e world; but / knew | dangerous. had been trained, and I enjoyed it excessively. 
’ or we sda yp olraglal art there was to get After what Aunt Dagon had said about Mr. Van- There was no opportunity for sentiment, but I i 
married. Aunt Dagon had already married off two | dervoort. I went away to my own room, and sat ceived a tender deference in Mr. Vandervoort’s 
of my sisters, and now she had taken me in hand. | down before my mirror to study a little my face 
It promised to be her most difficult achievement, | 20d my prospects. My sister Kate was a brunette 
for I was not beautiful like the others.- To make | —dashing, piquant, inexpressibly brilliant. She 
amerids they had accomplished me to the last de- | had great dark eyes, ripe red lips, cheeks whereon 
gree. Did you want opera airs?—here you had | 4 rich crimson glowed, heavy black hair, and a fall, 
7 them. Ballads?—I sang all the tenderest ones. | tempting figure. She resembled my mother, that 
| Was it reading ?—An elocutionist of note had pro- | impetuotis mother who had married forlove. Mar- 
nounced me his best pupil. Or dancing?—had I | garet was equally beautiful, in 4 different way. 
not danced ever since I was as tall asa violin? J | She was like my father—all Ayfanlt. She had a 
! had some genius, and that helped. I had tastes, | certain proud imperiousness, a haughty grace, which 
: certainly ; feelings, probably; should have had a became well her blonde beanty. She had hair lit- | must bring it to the surface. Under its influence 
| heart if circumstances had admitted of it; and yet'| erally golden in color, blue eyes, a figure not very | we fell into silence; but still, as two in a dream, 
I had come to Newport with Aunt Dagon to get | full, but tall and stately, features exquisitely cut, 
and the most perfect completion I As 
Aunt Dagon 86 often lad Féald not at all 
; compare with either of niy But I looked 
we in the glass, and tried to see myself impartially, as 
aE if I had been another, and the vision I met was not 
Wee! | unpleasing. I was not brunette, like a Beresford, 
ay | or blonde, like an Ayrault. I was ‘‘neither dark 
il nor fair.” It was @ sort of twilight face. Eyes 
| | that, neither black nor blue, compromised on a 
1 clear brown—eyes of which I had to be wary, or greatness would be as nothing, and only the ‘‘ real 
1 they would reveal all my secrets; brown hair, dusky I am” could confront the solemn judgment of 
1 in the shadow, and bronzed with golden lights where Heaven. And, as we talked, the conviction stole 
2 the sun struck it; features not very regular, but not slowly into my mind that for me nothing was want- 
| without spirit and expression, and a color that came ing in Maurice Trépier—that he suited me thor- 
| and went with every emotion. Judged by classic- 
al standards, I could not pass for a beauty; yet I 
; thought the face I saw in the mirror possessed a ? 
certain charm of its own, and I deliberately made 
| up my mind to try its power on Mr. Vandervoort. 
| Then I dressed—an operation about which I sel- 
| | dom took much trouble, for all my costumes had 
been chosen by Aunt Dagon’s practiced eye with re- 
| gard to their effectiveness, and I indued myself in 
| | them with confidence. To-night, though, in spite 
| | | of my newly-formed designs on Mr. Vandervoort’s 
| | | peace, I felt a curious sense of spontaneity and 
youthfulness, a-disinclination to act a part. To- 
morrow, I thought, would be time enough to begin 
—to-night me just 
games, myself the most unobtrusive of watchers. 
‘a So I put on my simplest evening dress—e white a 
| tarleton with delicate violet trimm 
fastened a bunch of double English | 
another on my bosom, 
oe were nearly deserted, 
: most. The moon was 
a to the beach to see the tide 
round the grounds, or 
Aunt Dagon 
with a group year—what would that do for us?” | 
for “It would buy half the fineries, perhaps, with 
a4 
t I could sit down 
| my fingers kept time 
played some of Mendelssohn's 
with their sweetness sulitle as 
dreams. _ At last my fingers, wander- 
panttiiment to which, half involun- 
| | | began to sing: 
5 3 | “Sweet is true téve though given in vain, in vain; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain: 
I know which is sweeter, no, not I. 
“Tove, drt thou'sweet? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. | 
O Love! if death be sweeter, let me die. | 
wo if you would be discontented afterward it is another 
net which & ne, not matter. I must not urge you. Only we shall 
| “a never before at all understood the depth and passion | both know all our lives that a full, perfect happi- 
Just a6 Tsang the Hine two gentlemen came | ofher nature. All these years that she had seemed | ness just missed us.” 4 
so cold had this wild fire burned at herheart? Had | Then we went in. 
: Mr. Vandervoort came from where he had’ been her <igty Sov been bo deop—her married lif so hel- At the door he asked me for the bunch of En- 
| ir came an op ** Yes,” she sadly: ‘*I know 
onitside. He reached me first. 
: ‘Miss Ayrault,” he'@aid; in a low tone, as I “They are not worth-giving,” I said. ‘* Don’t 
looked up athim, “you puzzle-me. I had not she me with burning, feverish lips, | you know their fragrance is the shortest lived in 
and went away. the world? To-morrow, no matter what care you 
| | | What have you to do with death or love? Are you When she was I threw will be scentless a& withered 
| nob oslly: ; gone open my window | take of them, they 
oe ee sister—a | and sat down before it. In the distance folled the | leaves.” 
shifting, tremulons sea, with the wonderful moon- he fitter reminder they will be, then, of a 
— = ie prophe a little light brightness flooding it. From it a wind blew 
Mautice Trépier was a man of a diffetent type; | terly. And tila Ste Piliatveed came ep, with up, cooling the fever of my cheek. Under that 
younger, nog ‘hanc pmer, perhaps, uriless to those mons, toward that bad walked Phe next day Mr. Vandervoort—having at lengta, 
: who judge ® face by its expression. He was—what {| more than ever Vandervoort, Did I—could I ever—loyehim? I | I sappose, satisfied himself that my attraction for 
shall I call him?—scarcely an author, for he had “If you knew how much I felt your singing thought I could, if there were a little less power in | him was a real thing—asked me to marry him. 
cat or 7 published no boo itierateur, perhaps. He had | you would also know how impossible I should find the magnetism of Maurice Trépier. Why had my | His words, thongh calm, were very earnest and 
‘nothing to dapendon in life but his own brains, and | it to thank you,” he ssid. ‘‘But after that song | evil fate brought him to Newport—a man. whom I | tender, and they te touch my 
be Was making bis way slowly. He had got | we must hear no other. Won't you walk out heart. Whatever spell had sor Mr. Vandervoort 
te na himself through college, what with teaching and | s while? The night is perfect.” _.—... | and spoken with an irony under which I winced, | Ae had none for me. Still I had not the present 


said. 
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strength decidedly to refuse him. Here lay, right | 


‘thin my grasp, the prize for which my whole life 
dang vem preparatory struggle. I had made up 
my mind that to marry Maurice Trépier was out of 
the question, and I certainly did not intend to live 
single. What could I ask, then, more or better 
than Mr. Vandervoort? A man rich by inherit- 
ance, well-born, ’well-bred, of stainless character, 


and honestly in love with me! I must be blind 


indeed to my own interest to let such a prize slip 
through my fingers. Yet I was not quite 

to wear the glittering diamond fetter which I knew 
was ready for me. I put off my decision for a week, 
and took that time to reconcile myself to my des- 


ao I kept my own counsel. Neither 
Aunt Dagon nor either of my sisters knew that he 
had proposed to me. But they saw his constant at- 
tentions, and my aunt’s manner grew blander than 
ever. I was ina state of utter indecision myself. 
I liked Mr. Vandervoort thoroughly—I was not even 


* gure that I might not have loved him a little if I had 


not seen another whom I knew I could love a great 
deal. Then I was ambitious—it was inseparabl 
from such a rearing as I had had. I loved luxury 
and ease—of self-denial and privation I was 
fond. I had seen enough of them in my own home, 
where a large family had been brought up on small 
means, though each of us had our turn, at 
of flowering into splendor under Aunt Dagon’s au- 
spices. As Mr. Vandervoort’s wife J could have the 
delight of being forever regardless of expense. What 
a temptation it was! I very nearly made up my 
mind to that destiny. 3 

At length came the very last night of my week 
of probation. The next morning I thought I was 
going to say yes to Mr. Vanderyoort. Meantime I 
had one evening of freedom, and therein I meant to 


” rejoice. 


Some one asked me to sing, and I gave them an 
opera air or two—I was in no mood then for tender 
love-songs from Tennyson. When I rose from the 
piano Maurice Trépier was beside me. 

‘‘T am going to leave Newport to-morrow,” he 
‘¢ Shall I infringe on any one’s right sf I ask 
you to indulge me with one last little walk ?” 

For the whole week past he had seemed to avoid 
me. He had been resolved, evidently, that he 
would not interfere with my ambition. I could not 
resist his pleading eyes, now—or my own heart, 
which pleaded as well. So we went out. 

This night there was*no moon—only the stars 
shone with a clear, far-off, unsympathizing light. 
Silence and mystery were on the waters, and si- 
lence was between us. It seemed as if neither of us 
had any thing to say, in the shadow of that near 
parting which was to separate us for years, or for- 
ever. Who knew if any wave of Time would ever . 
strand us again on the same shore? He spoke at 
length, when we had reached a little height, where 
we stood still, and looked off over the dar::, ever- 
murmuring waters. 2 

loved you well, Marcia,” he sxid; will you 
remember it ?” 

I answered his question with another. 

you know how utterly poor I am ?” 

‘“‘ Poor in purse, yes; rich in what I most value.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure if I had married you, and you had 
had to struggle on for us both, you would never 


have regretted it?” . 
Oh, Marcia, if you would have 


voice ! 

‘¢] think I will,” I said, softly. 

‘“Mr. Vandervoort! Are you not engaged to 
him?” 

‘‘No; I have been laboring to make up my mind 
tobe. I wa: to give him his answer to-morrow. 
I think I wid give it to him to-night instead.”’ 

‘‘And you mean it, Marcia? Mean that you 
will try life with me, poverty and all?” 

“Yes, I mean it.” 

' What we said in the next half hour I will not 
repeat, for I aspire to the reputation of a woman 
of sense. By the end of it we had begun to plan 
out our future, and were gay and happy as two 
children. 

‘*T suppose all your fineries, put together, Mar- 
cia, did not cost Aunt Dagon above two thousand 
dollars, did they ?” he asked, gravely, as we were 


‘going in. 


‘* Just about that, I imagine.” : 

“Well, we'll pay her—I have just that sum 
saved up—and you'll feel independent, and she’ll 
have no loss to bem except her disappointment.” 

“Why, she wouldn't take it, you foolish fellow!” 
and I langhed at his earnestness. You shall keep 
it, instead, to furnish the little Paradise where I’m 
to play Eve to your Adam.” 

‘*And where, please God, the serpent shall never 
come,” he said, his merriment replaced by tender 
Seriousness, 

I went in and chanced to meet Mr. Vandervoort 
—he had been looking for me, I think. “May I 
speak to you a moment?” I asked. 

He bowed, and went out on the piazza with me, 


_ evidently wondering at my manner. 


“I would not wait till to-morrow,” I said, as 
soon a8 we were alone. ‘I thought it wrong to 
keep you a-moment in suspense, after I knew my 
own heart. I honor you so truly, and care for you 
80 much; that it is a real pain to have to say that I 
do not also love you.” 

He looked struck dumb with surprise. 
The idea of loving in vain had evidently never been 
familiar to bis imagination. 

‘You mean that you will not marry me?” he 
asked, after a moment. 

“That I cam not,” I said, ‘ because I do not love 
you a8 a wife ought.” . | 
told en he Suggested something about time ; and I 

him frankly Of itiy’@rigagement to Mr. Tré- 


pier. 

His manner changed instantly. 

‘Tam glad you told me that,” he said, with real 
warmth. “ You have convinced me ‘that there is 
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“‘You are the rich Mr. Vandervoort,” I said, 
“* but I never eould have married you without lov- 
ing you. Believe me I did not mean to trifle. I 
thought I could love you at first.” 

“* At least,” he answered, ‘“‘ you have taught me 
to honor you, and we can be friends.” 

That night, too, I told Aunt Dagon. I knew 

‘I am ready to leave Newport to-morrow, if you 

please,” I said to her. 0 

“Is your work done? Are you engaged ?” she 
asked, with an eagerness which for once made her 


thoroughly honest. 

“* Yes, to Maurice Trépier.” 

She looked steadily into my eyes.. She read 
there, I imagine, a resolution with which she knew 
it would be of no use to contend. She was not a 
woman given to vain words. She only asked if I 
had told Mr. Vandervoort, and when I answered 
yes, she said, grimly : 

‘* Well, then, your work is done. But we may as 
well stay our time out. You will never see New- 
port again, probably.” 

The next day Mr. Trépier went away ; and the 
next week Mr. Vandervoort. After that we staid 
nearly two months longer. Aunt Dagon was not 
unkind, though I knew the failure of her mission in 
my behalf troubled her. 

But she is not ungenerous after all. This sum- 
mer she has spent the money which would have 
bought a bridal offering of plate or jewels for Mrs. 
Vandervoort in furnishing the sweetest cottage for 
| our home—Maurice’s and mine, So we shall have 
his two thousand dollars to keep, as my aunt says, 
for a nest-egg—a small one, she adds, with a touch 
of the old grimness. But I shall never envy Kate 
or Margaret. 


PUBLIC LOCOMOTION IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
From Dr. Drarzsr’s “Though American Policy,” 
shortly-to be published 


TALLEYRAND, when speaking of the United States 
to the Emperor Napoleon, made this remark : “‘ It 
is a giant without bones.” That was before there 
were any railroads; but since his day the bones 
have begun to grow, and they are bones of iron. 

Now, since there is an unceasing tendency to the 
modification of the human system by the operation 
of climate, and evils ensue both by a community 
coming into repose, which is politically falling into 
a stagnant condition, and by the antagonisms that 
arise between conterminous communities that have 
thus passed into different states, it is very plain 
that the thing of primary importance to be accom- 
plished is, as far as may be possible, to prevent 
such climate actions reaching their full effect. This 
can only be done by promoting locomotion. 

It is therefore unwise to give legislative encour- 
agement to any thing that may tend to make com- 
munities, or even families, too stationary. Fortu- 
nately, the intentions of the statesman, in this re- 
spect, are greatly facilitated by the established 
usages respecting the inheritance of property and 


fectual is the system of agriculture, if such it can be 
called, that we pursue—our practice of killing land. 
A soil that has undergone exhaustion of certain of its 
essential ingredients, as bone-earth, potash, or the 
like, can riot be economically restored. It is much 
cheaper to abandon the ruined estate and move to 
the virgin lands of the West. That love of the 
homestead, so characteristic of the settled popula- 
tions of Europe, can scarcely be said to exist among 
us. The children leave their father’s hearth with- 
out reluctance, for he is perpetually anticipating 


that this loss of local patriotism would imply the 
loss of national sentiment, but the experience of 
the civil war has shown the incorrectness of such a 
foreboding. The history of the world can not fur- 
nish a more splendid example of unwavering forti- 
‘tude, unshrinking self-sacrifice, in vindication of 
national life. The acts of which it has been our 
privilege to be eye-witnesses, will by future gener- 
ations of Americans be pointed to with pride as the 
greatest glory of their history—an incentive in their 
inevitable march to imperial greatness, a firm sup- 
port in their days of trial. + 

The customs usages of American domestic 
life have, therefore, to a certain extent, made us a 
locomotive people. Not without reason have many 
foreign travelers affirmed that we are essentially a 
nomadic race. It is well for our future that we 


are 80. 

It should be a settled principle of American legis- 
lation to encourage in every possible manner facili- 
ties for inter icatign, to repress in the most 
effectual way any thing that might possibly act as 
a restraint. f 

From the results of the policy that has been pur- 
sued in the case of the Post-office system very val- 
uable suggestions may be gathered. By reducing 
the cost of the transmission of letters and newspa- 
pers to the smallest possible amount conspicuous 
social advantages have been gained. The family 
. tie has been knit in spite of separation, the public 
intellect has been enlarged by the diffusion of gen- 

information. 


great cities is felt sympathetically inthe most 
sparsely peopled and distant country places. Dur- 


has every 
where been recognized as a living power. 
But it is not enough that there should be free 


por, and, tipathies against 
each other. Had the Southern States for the last 
ten years been pervaded by an unceasing stream of 
Northern travel in every direction the civil war 
would not have occurred. 

_ Experience shows that travel increases as its cost 


diminishes. Whatever, , operates as a tax 


therefore 
on locomotion is inconsistent with the highest prin- 


the incessant breaking up of estates. Not less ef- |. 


leaving it himself. It might have been feared— | . 
perhaps was feared by many observant persons— |. 


ciples of State policy. No should be 
permitted to take advantage of the geographica! po- 
sition it may happen to occupy for the purpose of 
exacting a toll for its own profit. Such practices 
may suit an Arab sheik or other Asiatic chieftain, 
who levies a contribution on the passing caravan, 
but is altogether inadmissible in a modernized so- 
ciety. A co amunity can not perpetrate this act 
without bee: ning politically debauched and demor- 
alized. It is an offense against the highest public 
interests, 

When the Railway system was first being de- 


to the Government an eventual and thorough con- 
trol over it. Already in that country it is agitated 
to consummate those measures by the State assum- 
ing the proprietorship of the roads, their 
rates of charge, and reducing those rates to a mini- 
mum. There can be no doubt that such a consum- 


pg Aa ss it would act in the same manner 
t the changes in the postal system have done, 
In 


an affair of the highest state necessity. 

In view of that state necessity all local and indi- 
vidual interests must be compelled to give way. 
How far in future years, when these problems are 
publicly better understood than at present, it may 
be found politically expedient to give to the gener- 
al government a control, with the intention of car- 
rying the principles here indicated into effect, it is 
needless at present to consider. 


PATIENCE. 


“What is long sought 
Comes when unsought.” ; 
» 1 LAUNCHED my bark upon the little bay, 
_ And sailed out to the dark and lonely sea— 
The sea that murmurs to itself all day, 


‘‘Come hither to my broad and heaving breast, 
For I have treasures deep and manifold ; 
Inglorious seeker of the world’s soft rest, 
Come hither to my jewels and my gold!” 


I sailed out to the dark and lonely sea, 
And heard the tempest’s melancholy wail ; 

The spirits of the shipwrecked passed by me, 
And distant vessels quivered in thé gale, 


I found no treasure; but an empty wreck— 
Sad wreck of the departed and the lost— 

I placed the relics on my shattered deck, 
And voyaged homeward sad and tempest-tost. 


Long, long, I watched upon the sea-girt height, 
_ And lower down I watched upon the sand; 
Mine anxious eyes were busy day and night, 

_ And yet my treasure never came to land. 


At last mine eyes were lifted to the skies, 
Forgetting and longings once so sweet, 

When lo! the tide rolled in with heavy sighs, 
And laid the longed-for treasure at my feet. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


place. Not to leave their sheep to attacks of wolves, 
they creep into a sort of coffin raised on sticks, and pass 
the night in an a ent of similar shape material 
to that in which they will take their final Many 

y Béarnais, a language which no Chris stran- 
ger would dream , al the natives are ex- 
tremely proud of it. When the French they talk it 


stance, Cauterefs, 
As a trait of simple honesty, a traveler who slept at Gabas 
(a village near the foot of t 


mentary 


mation would produce very powerful social effects. 
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veloped in England measures were taken to give | 


And seemed, I thought, to murmur unto me: 


555 
himself, but was compelled to resign the Could 
wind tale aight untold ef thes 
scene at In -seven years Pitt's race 
was run; in thirty. that of him whom Lord Macaulay * 
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which 


returned alone to the smithy, an his to the 


. The variet perceived that the mystery 
was at an end, and, dreading to be surprised, abandoned 
his hole and fled to his companions, with 

was imniediately recalled to continue their 


DeatTu OF A Noranitiry.—“ The Armenian,” 
well known to all frequentefs of the Bibliothéque at 
has died in that city, of a fit of apoplexy, at the esti- 
age of ninet His mame was the. 


i 
: 


SALAMANDERS, the amount of an- 
noyance and misery which, in some shape or other, every 
body has to go through in his passage through life, it would 

coul ver the secret 


& pa 


ion. To have his name and his private a 

before the public, or to be humiliated. in society by the 

bad conduct of his relations, or to fail in his business, fills 

But there are plenty of people who appear thorou 

rvious to fee of this sort. Like Suottach and 
rotected by a mysterions force against 


teenth century ;” but a world of 
event their brief span in either case OTA CEC 
men, in truth, exhaust more life —— 
commoner clay in five. | 2 
Tus Union Bretonne publishes the following aneedote, 
which our readers may please themselves about believing: , 
** A quarrel took place about some trifle between Sir Edward 
K——., an Engish gentleman, very well known in Paris, Fs 
The sporteman, not less famous, the Baron R—. 
| The seconds in vain endeavered to reconcile them, 
| and it was mecessary to have recourse to arms; but as 
both the 
it was agreed 
cigars, similar 
prepared 
prove 
com batan 
ons of 
wever 
seconds, while his 
themen,’ said one of the 
shown the greatest 
ignorant of the effects of 
a second] and I agreed only to put a little gun-cotton 
geographical extent being considered, is not press- duel!" ‘The mld 
: ed by those climate considerations that _ of such | have taken place on the Belgian frontier.” 
paramount importance in America. er reasons 
for action in the matter are therefore, it may be bain 
said, of a very subordinate kind compared with | and buffet the briny wave. Let ons and bright coins 
eir u 
| at the lowest possible cost assumes the attitude of ble rere 
a 
sen will be calm oth- 
they have er over the water. 
| 
while 
of his | 
ing a heated blade from the forge. The lad watched with 
suspended breath. Ferara laid the red steel on the anvil, 
and, taking from a bench a small tin 1 
rapidly covered the glowing metal with a coat of white | 
powder, which he then hammered into the fron until it 
was cold, when he again returned it to the fire, and, hav- 
| ing given the proper degree of heat, repeated the same 
operation of powdering and hammering on the other side 
| of the blade. This process was performed in succéssion * 
upon all the weapons then in progress, until the whole be- . 
ing completed, Ferara laid down his hammer and turned 
% 
| 
tried me!” 
What tenderness, what longing, thrilled in his 
giv 
ee ing more than the attention usually given to the Arme- 
nian. He gravely deposited himself in the seat sacred to 
Wotves 4ND Beaus.—The country people of the Low | that individual, and was deep in the perusal of a large 
Pyrenees have the weakness of thatching their cottages | volume, when all,present were astounded with the appar- 
with apparently twice as much straw as needs be; but | ent second entrance of the venerable Abbé, who was him- 
the stratum is probably not too thick to keep out infiltra- | se)f as astonished as any one to see his own counterpart in 
tions of melting snow. Many, when they don't go bere- | his own seat, perusing, with hie own huge spectacles, some 
footed, sport sandals, a remnant of old Roman costume. | of his favorite volumes. The intruder was got rid of by 
Hill pastures are shorn close, as in Switzerland, the hay | the attendants with as much gravity as they could mus- 
in many cases being so fine as to necessitate its being | ter, and the dethroned monarch was restored to his usurped 
gathered and tied up in sheets for transport home. The [| throne. 
8 rds in the lowlands adopt a curious kind of slee : 
seem to pass _ 
: the fiery furnace of mortification or disgrace without suf- 
fering guggog. The man of ordinary sensihility may en- 
“with a d * pronouncing many | dure his troubles, great and small, with fortitude or y~ 4 
words which are usually allowed to drop unhéard; for in- | nation, hut still they affect him in a ve 
very far _ the went out __ 
his port-monnaie, containing bank-notes and money, on 
his bedside table. On hie return the people of the inn put 
it, untouched, where he had left it, with no _= fuss or = — — — 
tentat than uan 
out can plainly see that on their bodies the fire no 
place. Bears are in ey ee mouth, and young P 
are in some few people's h ds, in the course of train- | power, nor is a hair of their head singed, nor are their | 
ing for street performance. Lately, the Préfet of Per- | coats changed, nor has the smell of fire passed on them, | 
| official through a vill Instead of courting retirement, they seek as much society 
| pignan, out on an tour, passed gh age . of their bewiiie. 
| where, bis companion, an officer of gendarmery, recom- | 6 they can get. Instead of covering up i 
| mended to his charity a poor woman, whose husband, an | tions or méscondnet, they treat it ail as something quite 
| educator of bears, had been killed and all but devoured |. in the ordinary course of things, and ingeniously solace 
| by = pupil, in one of those moments when instinct over- |. themselves by viewing their own deliberate folly or wick- 
| Families may be well reg- | edness as naturally incidental to the commog lot of mor- 
| ulated: nevertheless accidents will occur. ‘I have no- | tal man. The advantages of possessing @ temperament 
| # plead oman, ‘‘ absolutely nothing—noteven | of this kind are tos plain to need enumeration. Such « 
| the disposition is only one instance of the many beneficent 
| a roof to shelter my head and the animal's!" . “ The ani- onty ‘one tho Wiad 00 thes ced ee 
| mal’s? What animal?” asked the astonished Préfet. | provisions for tempering to The | 
| * You don’t mean the bear who ate your husband?” | young = who finds too late that mem be- 
‘‘ Alas! Monsieur le Préfet, indeed I do. It’s all the poor | tray, and ye only > soothe her melancholy is 
| dear man left me to remember him by!” to bring an action for breach pe ecene eg teeny Reet 
suppose, be the most miserable of women but for this ex- 
arises from i asses Fo » scarcely to be c & will, among Most ladies would endure any amoant of horrible 
last act” of a great drama played on the broad stage of of 
the world by an actor whose memory, now fiity eventful | jury. But of course we all know that there are in 
years have rolled away, lives, and will live, in the memo- 
ry of Englishmen. It is the will of William Pitt. Not a poor creature. They have not the objection 
document by an eminent firm, comprised in twen- in the world to hear s middle-aged counsel read out the 7 
sealed and neatly bound together, and prised love-letters amidst the roars of crowded and 
movement for thought ; free movement for the peo- | duly executed while the testator was in the heyday of hy-t court. They can sit by and—for form’s 
That is the | fame and fortune, but a dozen oa sake @ sentimental tear or two under a yeil— . + 
ple themselves is of equal importance. slovenly lines written Peiting 
sheet of the coarse white paper then in vogue, interlined listen with complacency to evidence as to the number of 
venting communities from into Asiatic tor- penniless, dying man. A strange anomaly, Here was.a to posal narratives. of the lover-like speeches the : 
man who had “swayed the rod of empire,” telling his old had been such a fool as to make, in the presence 
friend, when he urged him to make & will, that it was of of a cloud of witnesses, ee 
he had nothing to leave. Never, before or since, 7 
died Prime Minister 90 poor The will, an exact copy Youns 
signed The handwriting is that of the | able talent for entertaining others is frequently dangerous 
ules, each to be destred or en- 
id can not win. repier has from rest, couraged very early if 
nothing but himself and = : and doned, that the testator once attempted to write result of education, not the precursor of it, . 4 
? 
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_ HON. PRESTON KING.—[Puorocrarnep uy Brapy.)} REAR-ADMIRAL FRANCIS H. GREGORY.—(P.o7r0c Baravy.] 
f } PRESTON KING panionship with President Jonson, and was held | marble—is ten feet high and two feet square. The Come on, boys!” He was kind as he was brave; 
iF. . 7. to be one of the most influential of his advisers — monument was constructed by Fisher & Brrp, of | he has been seen to shield his sleeping ai |-de-camp 
b WE give on this page a portrait of the Honorable | - | New York. L : by throwing over him his own cloak, while he him- 
‘ ee. Prestox Kixo, who from the Ist of September : General Burorp was at = time of his death the | self walked about to keep off the chill of the night 
ae next will perform the duties of the Collector of the MENT. most promising of our cavalry officers. . His skill | air. It is not wonderful that with these character- 
— : portof New York. Prrsron Ktno holds to-day an THE BUFORD MONUMENT was only equaled by his marvelous coolness. His | istics he was so ardently loved by his men, who have 
+= : 2 * > jmportant relation to the politics of this country. Amonac the many beautiful monuments at the | horse was always at the point of peril: he never | raised this monument as a token of their admira- 
aa He has been nearly all his life engaged in politics. | West Point Cemetery is one recently erected to the | asked his men to go, but always called to them | tion. nek i 
, Born at Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence County, New | memory of Major-General Joun 
i York, October 4, 1806, he graduated at Union Col-*| Bororp, the celebrated cavalry offi- 
zi 7 ri lege, and devoted himself to the profession of the | cer of the Army of the Potomac, who 
i ia law. For several years he was a member of the | died December 16,1863. The mon- 
| J New York Legislature; and from 1843 to 1847 he | ument is 25 feet high above the 
‘la 24 . = represented that State in Congress. Again, in ground. The lower base is of Maine 
int Be 7 1849, he was elected to Congress from New York, | granite, above which is the massive 
ERS holding his seat until 1853. He was afterward | moulded marble base. On the front 
ac ; elected to the United States Senate, where he served | of this are sculptured two cavalry 
«sae on important committees. During the war Mr. | swords in bas-relief. The die is of 
= Krxo's record was clear and unmistakable. He | one large solid block, upon which is 
was chosen, with Horace Greecey, to represent | the inscription. 
| the Union party in this State in the Electoral Col- The cup of the die is heavily 
Tete lege which re-elected President Lixcotn. Since | moulded, and on the four corners are 
«Felis the death of Lixcouy he has been in constant com | eagles. The shaft—a solid piece of 
i 
| 
i 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL BUFORD AT WEST POLNT,  ACOLDENT ON MOUNT CERVIN, AMONG THE ITALIAN ALPS, 14, 1066, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN HAYTI. 
__ BY JAMES REDPATH. 


Harti was the first country in the New World 
to imitate the example of the United States in 
throwing off all political allegiance to the Old 
World. It is following our example again. It 
has a Civil War. The North and South are array- 
ed against each other. But, in Hayti, it is the 
North that is in revolt; while the South talks of 
‘* loyalty,” and *‘ union,” and “ sustaining the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The accounts that have reached us have been 
‘vague and contradictory. But I have before me a 
file of the Opinion Nationale of Port-au-Prince, from 
which the Government version of the rebellion can 
be readily enough gleaned. It does not flatter the 
armed Opposition. It does not recognize them as 
patriots. It publishes none of the multitudinous 
manifestoes which undoubtedly have been issued 
at the head-quarters of ‘‘the enemy.” It charac- 
terizes the leader of the rebellion, or one of them, 
as an assassin. 

Fasre GEFFRARD, the President of Hayti, is a 
man of fine : an eloquent orator, a statesman 
fully alive to the needs of his people, a friend of 
progress, humane, affable, polished, and tolerably 
well cultivated. He was the man of all others to 
succeed the ignorant and brutal barbarian Sov- 
Loyque. It was necessary, in order that the castes 
of Hayti should be united, that a mulatto, with 
such qualifications, should appear as ruler, to soft- 
en, if not obliterate, their mutual prejudices. For 
the blaeks and mulattoes in Hayti have been at en. 
mity from time immemorial. It began before slav. 
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‘VOTERIES OF THE GOD VADDOUX EXECUTED FOR THE CRIME OF CANNTNALIBM AT Fase 


FABRE GEFFRARD, PRESIDENT 


OF HAYTL 


ery disappeared. The mulattoes were free, wealthy, 
and slaveholders. Their fathers flung treasures at 
them, but kept them at arm’s-length. They left 
them estates, but would not suffer them to dine 
with them. They sent them to Paris to be edu- 
cated, but ostracized them. This prejudice created 
that extraordinary feeling in the breasts of the mu- 
lattoes which caused HumBoupr to say that they 
hated their father and despised their mother. 

The French Revolution developed these senti- 
ments into martial action; for the educated mulat- 
toes demanded the political rights for themselves 
which the National Assembly proclaimed. The 
St. Domingo planters showed precisely the same 
spirit which is manifested in South Carolina to- 
day. They resolutely declared that they would 
never share their privileges with ‘‘an inferior and 
bastard race.” This coarse answer enraged the 
sensitive mulattoes, who had acted thus far pre- 
cisely as our Republican party acted at the begin- 
ning of our own civil war—they had never asked 
any right for the slave, and resented the accusation 
that they desired to interfere with ‘‘the domestic 
institution.” But the logic of events, there as here, 
quickly called the blacks to arms; and the rebell- 
ion was promptly suppressed, at the price of the 
abolition of slavery. SovurnHonax, the French 
Commissioner, has the sublime honor of being the 
first man in history to conceive and execute the 
idea of immediate emancipation. 

It would take too much of your space to tell how, 
during the Revolutionary War and after, the whites 
disappeared, and the jealousy between the blacks 
and the mulattoes rapidly developed itself- and 
brought on most disastrous conflicts. It is enough 
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FRANCOIS JEAN JOSEPH, THE REBEL PRESIDENT. 


2 
to say that it was suppressed only during the vig- 
orous administration. of Toussaint L’Ovuverture 
and the brief and bloody reign of the, Emperor Des- 
SALINES; but burst out again with fresh fury in 
1806, when the founder of Haytian nationality fell 
dead beneath the dagger of a band of assassins—one 
of them the grandfather of President GerrrArp. 
He had become a very cruel and remorseless des- 


pot. i 

At his death Curistopnue, a black, became King 
of the North, and Perion, a mulatto, President of 
the South. CurisTorpHe wasthe PETER THE GREAT 
of Hayti—a wonderful man, but a rigorous tyrant. 
Petion was more like our MaAp1son—better calcu- 
lated for an era of good feeling thin sturdier times. 
This territorial division existed until the death of 
Perion and the suicide of Curisrorue, in 1820, 
when not the North only, but the Spanish part also, 
were united under President Borer, who held sway 
for twenty-five years. He was a mulatto, and fa- 
vored his caste. After four Presidencies of one 
year each SovLovuque succeeded to the supreme 
power, and established a black man’s Government , 
but, unfortunately, he represented the barbarism 
rather than the good qualities of the negro. He 
was overthrown on the 22d of December, 1858, by 
President GeFrFRARD. 

GEFFRARD set to work in the right spirit to re- 
form all abuses. He reduced the army and reor- 
ganized it; he encouraged education, and establish- 
ed, for the first time, a school for girls; he applied 


to the Pope for decent priests, who would have been . 


avery great novelty in Hayti; he tried to remodel 
the courts and to reform the Executive; he urged 
the sanctity of marriage to the country folks ; he 
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did his best to abolish the prejudices of the two 
great classes of his countrymen, and to invite a 
large emigration. He did a great deal of good. 
But he lacked firmness—he did not dere; he was a 
gentle conciliator—not an unyielding reformer ; he 
had infinite faith in persuasion when audacity was | 
wanted. Long ago—in 1859—I predicted that his 
work would be accomplished in 2 few years, and 
that the situation would demand as his successor a 
bold black man, inspired with the spirit of progress, 
to drive the country ahead. . That reformer must 
be a pure negro, because he alone could command 
the confidence of the blacks, who would not toler- 
ate the same rigorous rule from a mulatto that they 
would applaud in one of their own color. - - 

There have been several atjempts to overthrow 
GEFFRARD, most of them from the Soulouque fac- 
tion—the barbarous element. But there was one 
effort to inaugufate a revolution originated by the 
enlightened class; and when it was recorded that 
Mr. Duvat and Mr. Axpre Grruare had been 
imprisoned as conspirators I believed what I bad 
only feared before, that the love of office and the 
poisonous lips of flatterers had made the good Gzr- 
FRARD false to his great mission. 

I read now that Grrrrarp has released Axpré 
GERMAINE; but I hear also that the Revolation- 
ists are gaining ground. - If Horace Gree.er or 
Mr. had been imprisoned for 
and released only when a revolution was 
increasing in strength, we would rejoice at the fact, 
but we would hardly thank the Government. The 
celebrated sentence would leap to the lips of the 
hearer> tard !” 

On the 10th of May last the President of. Hayti ? 
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, to return, to range yourselves under the 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


issued an Order of the Day, two Decrees (Arrés), 
and a Proclamation to the People—in all of which 
it was announced that a condemned criminal, named 
Turi SALNAVE, had ‘‘fomented a sedition” inthe 
North. The Proclamation bears the marks of 
GrFFRARD’s own style, and therefore I translate it, 
as a statement of his view of the insurrection : 
PROCLAMATION. 
Fanre Gerrrarp, President of Hayti. 


neighboring localities, and to throw them into anarchy. 
Its means are menaces and fallacious promises ; its object 
is easy to divine: it is the satisfaction of odious ambitions, 
of blind cupidity; it is still more—it is the idea of a Sepa- 
ration that the insensates dream of. Their chief: it is 
the said TrRiN SALNAVE, condemned by contumacy, hardly 


eight months ago, by the verdict of the Court Martial at 
Cape Haytien, to the penalty of death for rebellion and 
assassination. 


ians! ; ircumstances I need only say to 
Haytians! In these circu the 934 of 


: zo, Remain faithful to the Government of 


ber, to the head of which I have been called by the 
unanimity of your suffrages. I call you to the defense of 
the menaced integrity of your territory : I call you to the 
defense of yoar Republican institutions; I call you, in 
brief, to join your efforts in order, at any cost, to maintain 
this Union which was the strength of your fathers, and 
on which depend our future, our independence, our na- 
tionality ! 

The avila and the bitter trials which have been imposed 
on the inhabitants of the Eastern Part, are not they a 
lesacn? Will you not profit by them? Will you aban- 
dov - ue fiag of the Union, the flag under which your fa- 
the. fought, to tun the risks and chanccs of an unknown 
future, ~nder the guidance of a man condemned for assas- 
sipatic 

Nu; + «2 will not hesitate; you will not sacrifice the 
welfare and the destinies of your country ; you will never 
permit yourselves to be led into a path at the end of which 
there are but ruins and disasters. 

Citizens! the Government will not fail under the new 
task which circumstances impose on it. Have confidence 
in its patriotism. The most energetic measures will be 
taken to crush out the rebellion and to maintain the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Soldiers! your eoahe and your loyalty, are known to 
me; t sentiments, I am certain of it, Will be as great 
as the peril which memaces the country. 

Citizens and Soldiers! let us express the unanimity of 
our sentiments-btiy these sole watchwords : 

Long live the Kepublic, one and indivisible! 
Long live’the Constitution ! 
Done at the National Palace, at Port-au-Prince, May 10, 
1865, the sixty-second year of Independence. 
GEFFEARD. 


_ The Order of the Day decreed that any armed 
Dominican found on Haytian territory should be 
regarded as a foreign enemy and shot. The De- 
crees outlawed SALNAVE and every individual who 
should aid him, directly or indirectly ; and author- 
ized any citizen to “ a du courtr sus!” which means, 
in homely English, to bell the cat. They further 
put the Department of the North under martial 
law. | 

On:the 15th and 17th of May Gerrrarp issued 
two additional Orders of the Day, which are so 
characteristic of Haytian military or revolutionary 
literature- that I will give them, also, without 
abridgment: 

Fasre Gerrrand, President of Hayti. 
To the National Guards of the Republic: . 

National Guards! The National unity is menaced! 
The Union of the children of Hayti is broken! The coun- 
try is indanger! A handful of factionists banded together 
at Cape Haytien, under the leadership of the perfidious 
and treacherous General, FRANcOISs JEAN JOSEPH [see 
Portrait}, and of Turin SALNAVE, the assassin of General 
PHILLIPPEAU, have raised the flag of civil war, have de- 
clared that the Northerm People SEPARATE THEMSELVES 
from the legitimate Government of the Republic! 

The insurrection is concentrated in the North: Go- 
naives, St. Mark, and the populations of the Artibonite 
remain. faithful to the National flag. 

I call you to rally to sustain the army for the defense of 
that which you: hold dearest—the unity of our territory, 
our independence, and our nationality! 

Do wot suffer this handful of rebels to impose on you 
anew the despotism of a kingorof anemperor! for the reb- 
els of the Cape have already effaced from our device the 
word EquaLity, and they are ambitious of power only 
that they may impose op you involuntary labor, and profi: 
by your sweat to enrich themselves, as under the milk of 

King CurisTorue. 

Our fathers did not wish you to bear the shame of this 
régime. 

Let us imitate their example; let us remain united. 
Let us fight the hydra of anarchy; let us defend our re- 
publican institutions! 

Gather, then, from all parts of the Republic; range 
yourselves around your chiefs and under your fiag. 

May the unanimity of your sentiments prove to our en- 
emies our energetic resolution to perish rather than to 
suffer any disuonor, from whatever part it come! 

National Guards of the Capital! it belongs to you to set 
the example of fidelity and loyalty. I have confidence in 
you, and I count upon you. 

Long live the National ‘eed 1—Long live the Constitu- 


tion!—Long live Liberty 


Done, etc., etc: GEFFEARD. 


The next Order was addressed 


- To the Genera! Officers and to ae of all grades 


of the Department of the Nort. 
Officers! I, Faure Gzrrrarp, President of Hayti, the 


_ chief whom you spontaneously acclaimed on the 22d of 


December, to whom you swore fidelity and devotion, on 
honor, in the face of God and of the glorious National flag, 
and who has never had but one thought—how to advance 
your welfare and the country’s. 

In this supreme moment, in which the country makes 
an appeal to all,its children to preserve it from the great 
evils with which a handful of traitors, of ambitious men, 
of factionists threaten it—before the bl ed at Puil- 
boreau cries out for vengeance against th ho shed it— 
before Liaytian blood is poured out anew, I appeal, for the 
last time, to your honor and to your oaths. I adjure you 
of the Repub- 
lic around the delegate.of the legitimate Government at 
Gonaives. 

You will be welcomed with joy there, and as brothers 
nie. for a moment fallen and misled, return to reason and 
to honor. 

Listen to the voice ~ your conscience, the voice of honor, 


and of fidelity to cat 


Listen! Throw down the fratricidal arms that are in 


your bands, and draw your swords for the defense of the . 


country, shouting 
* Long live the Cnion! 
“ Long live the Rep: biic, one and indivisible!" 
G 


Whatever the pretenses of the rebels may be, the 
name of their new leader, Francois JEAN JosePn, 
and omission of the word Equaurry from the 
National device, stamps the ‘secessionist move- 
ment” (as the Opinion Nationale terms it) as a revolt 
of barbarism against civilization. I send you a 
portrait of Joszepu, which he presented to me a few 
years ago, as a token of his regard for my “‘senti- 
mens philanthropiques!” Hs was a General at Cape 
Haytien under the Emperor SovLouqvE, and was the 


first todeclare in favor ofGrrrrarD. He is a pure 
barbarous 


black—a man of great brutal force, of 


energy ; and all his instincts are antagonistic to 
liberal ideas and a high civilization. He was made 
a member of GerFRARpD’s Cabinet, as Minister of 
the Interior, and he might then have been seen at 
his Bureau any day in a faultless uniform, basking 
himself on the balustrade; while behind him, in the 
room, toiling at his desk, sat the real Secretary— 
the intelligent and industrious AveusTE Evie. Jo- 
SEPH’s duty as Minister was to sign the papers that 
Mons. Evie brought to him. He was simply a 
figure-head, put there to conciliate the blacks. 
There was another pure negro in GEFFRARD’s Cab- 
inet, but he was a man of real force—LAMOTHE, 
now an exile in Jamaica, whither he fled to escape 
from condemnation for conspiracy. 

This revolt is simply an-insurrection of the Sou- 
louque party, of the more ignorant blacks, against 
the mulattoes, or the Geffrard party ; and all our 
good wishes should go with the legitimate Govern- 
ment. 2 

Perhaps the objection that the friends of Hayti 
have against GEFFRARD may be made more intel- 
ligible by saying that they regard him as the 
M‘CLEeLLAN of Hayti, while the times call alovd 
fora Grant. The country needs a man who shall 
push on and hold on, and dare and dare and always 
dare; while GerrRARD, it has been seen, has con- 
tented himself with fine rhetoric and timorous ad- 
inst the spiritual Richmond of his peo- 


vances 
ple. He lacks audacity. But as between M‘CLEL- 


LAN and Major Turner, of the Libby Prison, no 
Northern man would have hesitated a moment, so 
as between GEFFRARD and FRANCOIS JEAN JOSEPH 
and his horde of semi-barbarians we ‘‘ shout,” with 
‘‘the order of the day” just quoted, ‘‘ Long live the 
Republic, one and indivisible !” 

JOSEPH’s design is to make ‘‘ the North”—Cuaris- 
TOPHE’s kingdom—an independent, retrogressive, 
black South Carolina; while what the Progressive 
party of Hayti seek is to unite the whole island 
under one intelligent Government. 

It is thus expressed by M. HEuRTELON, the 
WENDELL PHIL.IPs of the Negro Republic : 


We are in the midst*of events which sadly afflict all 
patriotic hearts—all those who are interested in the fu- 
ture, the prosperity, the fair fame of cur nationality. 
Instead of employing our forces, our energy, all the means 
in our power, to effect the interior improvements which 
our society need, lo! by an aberration of mind hard to 
understand, hard to excuse, forgetting the holy ties of 
fraternity which unite all the children of Hayti, we are 
ready to run against each other, we are preparing to rush 
at each other. What do I say? e go to fight between’ 
ourselves? The strife has commenced! Blood has flow- 
i. seme Brothers of the North!....your dearest interests, 
the interests of the country, the interests of our race, de- 
mand that we shall remain strictly united. All divisions 
among ourselves will but enfeeble and finally compromixe 
our nationality. Our country, already small in territory, 
not sufficiently*peopled, in order to maintain unity ought 
not to draw back from any sacrifice. The Republic must 
remain one and indivisible. To the end that liberal and 
progressive ideas may receive among us a complete devel- 
opment, and enable us to assure the prosperity of our 
Republic, to shed afar off the light of our civilization, it 
is of the first necessity that we put a stop to conspiracies 
and revolutions. Successive revolutions have never, in 
any country, been favorable to a good fructification of 
liberal ideas. The final consequence of repeated revolu- 
tions has «lways been to obliterate the moral sense of the 
people, and to leave them, feeble, brutalized, to Despot- 
ism, to Tyranny......In the actual state of the Republic, 
we say, in all sincerity, that the duty of all good citizens, 
to whatever party they belong, is to gather around the 
Chief of the State and avert, as quickly as possible, the 
secessionist movement which is manifested in the Depart- 
ment of the North. The political Ideal which we pursue, 
it is not, certainly, Separation, Division, but rather the 
Union of the entire island by the progress accomplished, 
by the guarantees of continued prosperity, of peace, of ee- 
curity of all kinds which we may be able to offer to our 
brethren in the East. 


I had intended to give a record of the rebellion 
in Hayti, but I find that it would read, after our 
Titanic strife, as a caricature, or but needlessly re- 
call that remote and peaceful period when all was 
quiet along the Potomac. There have been skir- 
mishes in Hayti, in which a few persons—a very 
few—have been killed or wounded ; but why chron- 
icle such small deeds in the land where Grant and 
SHERMAN ‘have hardly yet washed themselves of 
the dust of battle? 

The last news is that the rebels still hold the 
Cape, but that it must soon surrender; and that 
GEFFRARD has been worsted in every engagement, 
and has been advised to resign. That is to say, the 
latest intelligence is quite as contradictory as every 
thing in and from Hayti is and has always been 
during my recollection. The official news, of course, 
is favorable to the Government, and we have no 
means of obtaining the rebel version of the situa- 
tion. But a private letter contains this intelli- 
gence: 

The government troops have been worsted in almost 
every encounter, and are rapidly deserting to the insur- 
gents. SaLNAve, who commands the rebel army, was in 
Dominica fighting against Spain. He was under sentence 
of death in Hayti for political offenses. He took posses- 
sion of Cape Haytien with about five hundred Dominicans 
and an equal number of Haytians. Since that time he 
has received upward of a thousand Dominicans more, and 
large numbers of Haytians. Gsrrrarp's best troops have 
been badly whipped, and a great many deserted, one regi- 
ment having gone over in a body, officers and men. 

A short time ago SALNAVE discovered a traitorous gen- 


eral among his officers, who was holding correspondence 
with 


GEFFEARD, and had laid a plot to retake Cape Hay- 
tien. SALNAVE allowed him with his men to advance 
nearly to the gates, and then opening an enfilading fire 
upon them with grape and canister, nearly annihilated 
him, wounded the general, who ran away, and cut his aid 
and horse nearly into mince-meat. 

I am informed Gerrrarp has been advised to leave as 
soon as possible, as his troops are not to be relied upon, 
the common soldiers caring little who is President so that 
they get their pay. SALNAVE pays his soldiers twenty- 
five gourdes a month, and eight gourdes a day for su 
sistence. GEFFRARD pays four gourdes a month, and four 
gourdes a day for rations; and a gourde is only worth 
about seven American cents. The result is easily seen. 
F igners have never yet been injured in Haytian revo- 

utions. 

Damtsr, the present Minister of Public Instruction, will 
probably be elected by the Senate as President, should 
SALNAVE succeed. Under the new order of things greater 
privileges are promised to whites, a treaty of commerce 
will be made with Dominica, and improvements receive 


liberal encouragement. 

This letter was dated Port-au-Prince, June 26, 
and my file of newspapers of the same date contains 
no Official war bulletin. It is possible, therefore, 
that GEFFRARD may be to abdicate. 

Damien, the successor indicated, is a pure black. 
He is not a man of remarkable energy, but I think 


; 


he.is a man of good heart. He talks English fluent- 
ly. He was Haytian embassador at the court of 
St. James when one JAMES BUCHANAN was the 
American plenipotentiary there. Three incidents 
are told in Hayti of these two representatives of the 
American republics. The old gray-haired public 
functionary twice evaded a recognition of equali- 
ty—once by staying away from a banquet when the 
Haytian embassador was ticketed to be placed next 
to him; and once, on‘being introduced, by dropping 
a handkerchief and stooping to pick it up instead of 
shaking hands. Some one asked the O. G. H. P. F. 
what he thought of the Haytian embassador. ‘I 
think,” said he, ‘‘that he would be worth $1500 in 
New Orleans.” 7 

If GEFFRARD falls, and is succeeded by Josepn, 
it will be a triumph of barbarism ; if he is succeed- 
ed by Dasuer, it will be but a change of Adminis- 
tration—for the Minister of Instruction is a friend 
of progress. But if no change occurs, let us hope 
that GEFFRARD will learn these lessons from the 
insurrection : barbarism is not a thing to be 
conciliated or bribed, but to be crushed under and 
exterminated ; and that, whatever flattering lips in 
the National Palace of Port-au-Prince may say, 
there is no lasting renown to be gained by benevo- 
lent views and able rhetoric merely, but only by a 
wise and iron-willed and fearless statesmanship. 


Do nor Waste your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called PEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1n THE WORLD. 

Avoid the eless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The Punch of America.” 


MRS. GRUNDY 


Is Published évery Saturday, contaiuing Designs by 


NAST FO 
HOPPIN, 
MULLEN, 


And all the best Artists in the country. 
Its literary character is of the highest standard. 


:Price Fifteen Cents a Number. 
Seven Dollars a Year. 


Address Mrs. GRUNDY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


When we are Sick. 


It is now an established fact that three or four of BRAN- 
DRETH’S PILUS are always beneficial, especially when 
we have a cold or cough; and in bilious and liver diseases 
their good effects are beyond all praise. When we feel 
weary,.and out of love with ourselves and the world, one or 
two potions of four or five pills each will restore our health 
and good spirits, because they purify the blood of melan- 
cholic particles—the black bile, in fact, of the ancients. 

BRANDRETH'’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. ; 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Na- 
vy Hospitals, Merchants, 


RBES, 
CARROLL, 
STEPHENS, 


Company, 26 Ann Street, 
New York. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 
dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO., 

Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


DR. W. JAMES'’S. ANTISPASMODIC CHOL- 
ERA DROPS, for the cure of (‘holera, Cholera Morbus, 


: druggists generally, and sent 
expres. OFFICE, 601 BROADWAY, New Yok” 


OxiznTat RusMA uproots hair from any part of the body 
in five minutes, without injury to the skin. Mailed for 
$12. Address G. Bracxre & Co., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 


Employment at your own Homes. 
Thousands can realise a hundred dollars weekly. No 
utensils required exce}i ‘':ose found in every household; 
profits 100 per cent.; demund staple as flour. It is the 
greatest discovery of the age. Full particulars sent on 
receipt of two stamps for return postage. Address 
HOPKINS & BROWN, 641 Broadway. New York. 


Why Squander Money 


On useless articlés for curling hair, when you can purchase 
directly from me my never-failing preparation for that pur- 
pose. For ladies and gentlemen. Sent to any address on 
receipt of $1. Address E. Stockton Wells, Jersey City, N.J. 


A Watch Free to Every Agent! 


Every person can make $10 a day selling our Certifi- 
cates in the greatest sale of Jewelry in the country— 
$1,000,000 worth of Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
to be sold in 90 days, at $1 each, by certificates calling 
for each article ; which will be sold—1 for 25 cents: 6 for 
$1; 100 for $12. This is the best chance ever offered the 
public. Send atonce. Address 

J. TOWNSEND & CO., 15 John Street, New York. 


‘Hume’s Parlor Hair Curler” 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. The oldest paration in 
use. Send 50 cts. tothe Hume Toilet Co., Senate N.J. 


Chilton’s Colorific 


Wit tax Licatrest Hare To a BLAck. 


It invigorates the growth, gradually imparting a dark- 
-er-color ; does not stain or injure the akin. Price, by mail, 
large-size bottle, $1; small, for mus- 


th full directions. Address 
CHILTON, LE & Co., N. ¥. 
Post-Office Box No. 2 
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J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OM@@BRTUNITY EVER OFFERE 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY ATP 
LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF 


JEWELRY, 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $509,000, 


our Circular, containing full list and iculars ; 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regimna ond 


J.H WINSLOW & Co. 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Henry Tucker, 30 cents. ‘The Good Time has 
Boys” (n*triotic), , 80 cents. “The Boys 


Rec Polka-Mazourka,"* by Charles Fradel, 30 cts. 
All Music mailed free on receipt of price, and a deduc- 
tion of one third allowed on all orders amounting to $1. 


RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


This useful preparation, combining the fragrant and re- 
freshing qualities of Eau de Cologne with the tonic and 
purifying effects of Aromatic Vinegar, is one of the most 
necessary and agreeable adjuncts of the Toilet and the 
Bath. It is aleo a most agreeable Dentifrice, and is un- 
equaled as a disinfectant for crowded rooms or the sick 
chamber: a few drops sprinkled on the floor or upon a hot 
ladle will diffuse a pleasant odor, and expel all impure air. 
Its purifying effect renders it an excellent preventive of 
miasmatic or epide:.ic diseases. 

Manufactured by EUGENE RIMMEL, London and 
Paris. For <ale CASWELL, MACK & CO., Fifth 
Avenue H:'«-l, and by druggists generally. 


Rimmel’s Patent 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, 


The most delicate and useful Soap ever offered for the 
toilet and the nursery. Containing thirty per cent. of 
Glycerine, it can be used with perfect confidence by per- 
sons having the most delicate skins; for, far from pro- 
ducing the least irritation, it corrects any acridity result- 
ing from heat, cold, exposure, or any other cause, and 
imparts to the skin a vélvet-like texture. It is admira- 
rably suited, to the use of the grant 

Its transparent aspect, caused by the Glycerine contain- 
ed in it, and its delicious aroma, produced by the perfiime 
of flowers which enter into its composition, render its use 
as agreeable as it is useful. 

Manufactured only by EUGENE RIMMEL, London and 
Paris, and for sale by Messrs. HEGEMAN & CO., Broa:!- 
way, and by druggists generally. 


i. PRY MAGAZINE: Ready September 1. Send 
tstamp. Will send you a copy oo 
PAUL PRY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
66 John Street, New York. 


BUSINESS FOR ALL. 
A fortune for the enterprising. Send for Circular. 
Dr. JAELL STONE, New York City. 


HE excellent preparations of Dr. Chapin, by the use 
of which he gained so great a popularity in the treat- 
ment and cure of Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Constipa- 


ing from Indigestion and torpid liver, was none other than 
what is now put up under the name of RED JACKET 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


New Music for Flute, Violin, and 
Accordeon. 


Winner's Excelsior Collection, 


FOR THE FLUTE cents. 
FOR THE VIOLIN................. 75 cents. 
FOR THE ACCORDEON ........... cents. 
Each book contains nearly one hundred and fifty Pop- 
ular Melodies. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


HAIR! 
MUSTACHES! 


Young men who wish the above produced in from 3 to 
4 weeks are advised to use the celebrated Parisian Com- 
POUND, acknowledged to be the finest article ever discov- 
ered for that purpose. It is — vegetable, does not 
stain or injure the skin, and is highly recommended by 
the thousands who have used it. Being prepared by a 


study for years) gives it a sufficient 
larantee yee Mailed $1 00 by Dr. DE 
ONTROI, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.U. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
Affords the very best advantages for a classical, scien- 
tific, commercial, and musical education. French con- 
versation, and Lewis’s gymnastics for ladies, and military 
drill for gentlemen daily, without extra charge. A new 
ium, costing ; 18 instructors. Term opens 
Sept. 11. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 
Claverack, Columbia County, N.Y. 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, 


Cholera Morbus, &c. Immediate and certain cure. 
HEGEMAN’S DIARRHEA REMEDY used with uniform 
success since the cholera of 1832. Sold 
Prepared only by HEGEMAN & CO., Nos. 203, 399, 511, 
and 756 Broadway, and corner Fourth Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street, New York. 


FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS, 

And all others who wish to make money easy by acting 
as for the sale of our ENGRAVINGS and STA- 
TIONARY PACKETS. $15 WILL OBTAIN 100 AS- 
SORTED ENGRAVINGS—including P ts of Lin- 
coln and leading Generalsa—THAT WILL R 
For $17 we will send 100 PRIZE STATIONERY PACK- 
ETS a SILVER WATCH. Samples of Engraving: 
and Packets, with full particulars, se@t on pt of One 
Dollar. Circulars MaILep Frere. We give best chance to 
make money, as our long ex 

ts with most salable a Address HASKINS 


| OO,, No, 86 Beekman Street, New York. 


tion, and Palpitation of the Heart, and all diseases :ris- 


regularly educated physician (who has made the capillary | 
system his 


by Druggists. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 


LIZE $50. . 


enables us to 


\ 
a 
HayTians!—A sedition, fomented on Dominican terri- 
A tory by a band of foreigners, seized, by surprise, on the 
t Tth of May instant, the town of Quanaminthe, whose com- or each, without regard to 
| mandant.it arrested. This band threatens to invade the value, and not to be paid for until you know what ijou are 
a toget. Send 2 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
4 you what you can have for $1, and at the same tj 
> 
Kd N& AND POPULAR MUSIC, just issued by w. 
HT JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York: 
Bf “The Cottage round the Corner,” a beautiful song, by 
Ht fe Henry Tucker, 30 cents. ‘Our Song of Liberty” (patriot- 
, ic), by H. Miliard, 80 cents. ‘* We Never can Forget it," 
or “The Memories of Andersonville Prison Pens," 
=f wear the a come), by Henry Tucker, 30 
cents. ‘* Water Lily Polka” (beautiful), by Theodore 
4 | Moelling, 30 cents. “Beau Monde Quadrille,” by Harvey 
| ————————— B. Dodworth, 40 cente. “Grand Indian March,” from 
** L’ Africaine,” by Konrad Trefiur, 30 cents. Anvyels 
j Whispering” (instrumental) Charles Fradel, 40 cents 
+ 
i | 
‘ 
44 
| 
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| Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
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sy OLNEY & PRATT, 
No. 41 John Street, New York. 


gathering of friends calling out at once the interest, skill, 
and social nature of its players. As a card game among 
ladies, it has no rival in their admiration. Whether the 
e was originated in the brilliant Court of Louis XIV. 

the last part of the Sixteenth Century by a Duchess 
__and the term Bézique has a personal signification rela- 
tive to a singular » which occurred at that time, 
of a lady of the highest rank and great beauty, to a Duke 
named Bézique—can not be clearly affirmed, though it is 
accounted so, and appears quite likely when we consider 
that -. hye card represented Dukes in the original 
game. Its origin is accredited to other sources; but we 
give a. — it is the only account we have been 
able to gather t es any explanation of the word Bé- 
zique. This game been revived in the last few years 
among the French, with some alterations and additions, 
and has become a favorite card amusement in the fashion- 
able circles of Paris life. In the mean time it has been 
introduced in the United States, and, though at present it 
is played only by the few in the higher circles of society, it 
is rapidly making its popularity with all. 


Put upin rosewood and satinwood cases, befutifully inlaid, | 


making an elegant holiday a retails at $12; in hand- 


some colored cloth boxes, $5; in morocco paper boxes, gilt 
and very pretty, $250. A iiberal discount to the trade. 


- Beautiful False Mustaches, 50 cents and $1 2 


pair. Sentfree. Send for circulars and 
Address 


C. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N 
- New and Important Work. 


Spherical Astronomy. 


F. BRUNNOW, Pu. De., 
LATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by the Au- 
thor. 1 vol., Svo, 560 pp. Price $6 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 192 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 
*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


SEWING 
The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
Simplicity. 


MACHINE. 
and Extreme 


Patented May 13, 1862; Improvement Patented June 9, 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most wonderful and elegantly-constructed Nov- 
elty, is NOISELESS in operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
sews With DOUBLE Or SINGLE THREAD. Makes the run- 
ning-stitch more perfect and regular than by hand, and 
with extraordinary rapidity. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, 
SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. ; requires no lu- 
brication or change of stitch; 1s NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER, and will last a LIFETIME. 

‘“‘For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.’’—Godey'’s Ladies’ Book. 

“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly » ed eg is s0 
easily understood that a child can use it.” — Indepe 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet eg rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.”—New York Tribune. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of this 
genuine Machine will be prosecuted for infringement on 
the patents. Single machines sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Agents wanted pe every 


. HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


“warton 


Fine European Watches direct from our own manufac- 
tory, of the most approved styles and ELEGANT FINISH. 
SERVICEABLE, CORBREOT, and WARRANTED, at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

AN ELEGANT WaTou, in fine gold- double cases, 
richly engraved, English full soe 
adjusted regulator, engraved ~— and balance bridge, 
fine enameled white dial, and fancy hands. 
TIMEKEEPER, with key, case, gents’ FINE VEST CHAIN, 
with beautiful GOLD Locket (double hunting case) for two 
likenesses, all complete, sent free by mail for only $10. 

A HANDSOME SILVER WATOH, servicable pattern, in 
heavy double cases; small size, same as $10 watch; with 
key, case, chain, gold locket, &c., complete, sent free to 
any part of the country for only $8. 

Fine silver DupLEX Watches, $20. 
CAN LEVERS, coin silver, only $30. English Levers, $20. 
Lepines, hunting case, $15. Ladies’ fine gold enam- 

ed watches as low as $30. Safe delivery of all goods 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole 102 
Nassau Street, New York. Establish ed 1855, 


The Great New England Remedy. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE 


Is now offered to the af- 
flicted throughout the 
country, after having been 
proved by the test of elev- 
en years in the New En- . 
gland States, where its merits have become as well known 
as the tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. The 
White Pine Compound cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary 
sey ee generally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kid- 

y Com gee tes, Difficulty of Voiding Urine, 
Bleeding from Kidney.and Bladder, Gravel, and oth- 
er Complaints. For Piles nad Seurvy it will be found 
very valuable. Give it a tri you would learn the 
value of a good and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe, 
and sure. Sold by Drug- 
gists and Dealers in Medi- 
cine generally. 

GEORGE W. SWETT, 
M.D., Proprietor, Boston, 
Mass. Burnhams & Van 
Schaack, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, John D. Park, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, General 
Agents for the West; Pe- 
Havana, 


EUROPEAN POCKET . 


-'TIMEKEEPER. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


An ExaoT and RELIABLE Pocket TixexrrrPer for the 
_ man. A decidedly beautiful, unique, and wonderful 

ovelty. Constructed entirely on the most approved Sci- 
ENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
TiME with absolute certainty and lie utmost precision. 
More truthful than the most costly and elaborate time- 
keepers of modern manufacture. It requires NO KEY or 
winding up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too 
fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article, and just 
introduced into this country from Europe, where it is se- 
cured by Royau Lerrers PATENT. Price for a single 
one, with fancy or plain white dial, in gold or silver gilt 
cases, only $1. Sent to ai v part of the country, free by 
mail on recéipt of price. Aadress all orders to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Proprrerors, 
204-206 Broadway, New York. 


where. Circular, containing liberal ind 

All orders must be addressed to the 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE es 
Office 102 Nassau —— New York. 


H. ANTHONY & 00 
Materials 


re of Fh 
HIC MA. 
TERIALS, 


these we have an immense asso 
ete. g Peaious ic oF private ex- 
pease will be sent on receipt 
tamp. 


OGRAPHIC 
We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 
and we manufacture immense qu in great 
Our ALBU ve 


in price from 60 cen eac 
reputation of beauty and durabilit to any 
) They will erro oy mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 
rive 8 MADE TO.O 


CARD ‘PHOTOGRAP 
CurCotalague new ow embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
te of Eminent Americana, vis: ; 
100 Major-Generala, 100 Lieut. 580 Statesmen, 
.-Generala, 250 Other Officers, 130 Divines 
275 Colonels, 76 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 
195 50 inent Women, 


reproductions of Engravin 
Pain sent on receipt of 
An order for On Prcrvrnsgs from our —— will be 
filled on the receipt —— and sent by mail, yz 

Ph ere and orde goods C. O, D. 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their or 

{HF The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to Seana 

Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 
24 Pictures, $1 00. 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT'S SIZE, $25. 


Elegant as an 18-carat Gold Watch. First-class Time- 
keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
A case of six, for $125, will sell for three times their cost. 

GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases of Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in from 
four to six days. It whitens the skin permanently, and 
imparts a freshness and transparency to the complexion, 
which is perfectly natural, and without injury to the skin. 
No toilet is complete without it, Price by mail, sealed 

and postpaid, 50 conte Address 

‘CP SHULTS, 285 River St. » Troy, N. Y. 


Wand 


AW HING NEW. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
cmp © RICE & CO., Manufacturers, 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You ca> make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and’ 


examine an erection urgently needed > every bod 
sample sent mail for 60e, that retails 86, 
b RL 170 Chatham Square: Now 


EMPLOYMENT 


FOR 
Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 


Our Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
day, and we still need more. Late invoices from Europe 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
splendid assortment of Watches, Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, selling at $1 each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 
are entitled to; or send a 3 cent stamp for our terms to 


Agents, which are of the most liberal kind. Agents are 


presented with watches free in addition to commission. 
Now is your time! ARRANDALE & CO., 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


Metropolitan | Enterprise. 
GREAT SALE 


NEW YORK AND D PROVIDENCE 
Jewelers’ Association. 
000. 
Depot, 558 


An. immense stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry, and 


- Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, with- 


what you will 


CERTIFICATES, 
Naming each article and its value, are placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will be 
sent by mail to any address qn receipt of 25 cents; five 
for $1; eleven for $2; aw for $5; Sixty-five for $10; 
and one hundred for $15. 

On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 
going to have, and then it is at your option to pay the 
dollar and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond , Piano, Sewing Ma- 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on ou our } st, for $1; and in no 
case can they get less than One Dollar’s worth, as there 
are no blanks. 


C.M. DUNN & 


Address 
558 Broadway, New York. 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, under the management of 


Megers. Dunn & Co. 


~ 200 good and reliable agents wanted to cell 10 new in- 
ventions never before offered to the public. Address with 
nad Strait & Co., Hasting, Minn. County and State 
rights for sale. 


Address J. Ponsonsy, Box 886, P, New 


TRAITS of Major-Generals 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL ~ 


SHERMAN 


AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


BY 
WMAN anp Lisvt.-Con. R. B, IRWIN. 
} 1 vol., 8vo, 500 pages, Cloth, $3 50, 


Cot. 


an opportunity to re 
lieve him to bein 
interest 


The volume is illustrated with splendid STEEL POR- 
D, How- 
AED, SLocum, Logan, BLAIR, Davia, and 
and with carefully prepared Maps ~~ 
ed by General O. Poo, Chief Engineer 
finely engraved on stone. 

To all who have served in any capacity in these brilliant 

campaigns the work will be invaluable; while to all who 

have had relatives or friends so engaged it will be of ab- 
sorbing interest and value. It is a record of brilliant 
= in which every citizen will feel a life-long 
pride 

THE WORE IS SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county east of the Alle- | 


ghanies. Exclusive territory given, and liberal induce- 
aede offered. Agents will find the sale of the book uni- 
vérsal, for every reading man will want acopy. For full 
particulars, address C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 Broadway, New York. 
Agents west of the Alleghanies will address 
Cc. F. VENT & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New England —s will address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. Por curling the Hair. 
Price by mail 50 cents Warranted. Address 
Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 
Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
hiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. 7 
whhiad cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, 


DRA NDER HILLS 


MADEATHIS 


POINT VINEYARDS. 


SOLD ATN° 7 CLINTON HALL 
R COR 87 ST 


Dr. UNDERHILL’S bg are neither DRUGGED, 


LIQUORED, nor WATE 

WHISKERS 
MUSTACHES 
grow upon the ra faee in from three 


Forced to grow 
to five weeks by using Dr. Sevigne’ 


RESTAURATEUR Ci CCAPILLAIRE, 


The most wonderful d modern catenia, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an or mab- 
ner. It has been es elite of Paris and London 
with the most flattering succ 

Names of all susehacere wi will b be and if entire 
satisfaction is pot given 


BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., C 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., dole Agente for U. 8 8. 


the use 
LE CHEVEUZ. 
One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair of either sex into a or heavy 
massive curis. Has been used by the fasisionables of Paris 
and London 


with the most gratifying results. Does no 
Price by 


A N! 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 
Genuine Gold Ri 
All the Army Corps Rings 


Whiskers. 


“Grecian Com 


? 


ne PF. N. Grasorx, Hon. J. M. Asuury, M.C 
with Po Characters, and’ Priteh- 
ard Murder. Young Mena Centuryago. Effects of Phys- 


sem 

—The Black Bear— How to Catch Him. “ JuaLousY”"— 
its causes, effects, and cure. Male and Female Jealousy. 
How to overcome it. Loves and Lovers—Bachelors and 
Maidens. Love at first sight. Early Marriages. 

hour of Married Life. Angel Mary—in Szpr. No. Pyxz- 


or $3 a 
OWLER & WELLS, New York. 


Lemonade, Cider, Ink. Delicious and cheap lemonade 
without lemons, cider without apples or other » trait, and 
beautiful b for three cents a gallon. A recipe for 

either of the above sent on receipt of 25¢., or the 
three for 50c. Address Box 557, Hartford, Conn. 


OVE AND LOVERS.—FEarly Marriages. Jzatovsr: 
its causes and cure. Signs of Character, and how to 
Tead them. Gen.Grant. Hon. J. M. A6GHLEy and F. 


Gisporn, Portraits and C PRITCHARD, the mur- 
derer. Causesof Crime. Being Re-CREaTED: repose and 
recuperation. Cosmogony, a World within a World; its 


Gateway. The Great American Black Bear, and how to 
Catch Him. With Answers to Correspondents; Notices 
and lots of rich reading, in Szpr..No. ParEsvLoGIoaL 
JougNaL. Only 20 cts. or $2 a Newsmen have it. 
Address WLER & WELLS, New York. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
From all parts of the body in five minutes without in- 

y address for $1 25, by S. C. UPHAM, 25 


| South Eighth Street, Philadel 


Preckles, Tan, and Pimples 

REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “UPHAM'S 
FRECKLE, TAN, and PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS. AGENTS. AGENTS. 


A salable and profitable article. Send 25 cents for sam- 
= and circular. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASTHMA CURED. 
RELIEF GUARANTEED IN TEN MINUTES, and a 
ment cure effected by the use of “UPHAM'S 
STHMA CURE. ” Cases of from fen to years’ 
postpaid ta dary 8.0. 25 South Eighth 
tpaid to any address by ‘South 
Philadelphia. Circulars sent free. 4 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To sell valuable articles wanted in every Family.. Cat- 
alogues sent free. Address 
CHAS. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, New York. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


warranted to curl the most straight and 
into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 


S. 8. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


SOLE. AGEN: ot JOHN 


TEREOSCOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS for 
Public Exhibitions, with Photographic Views of all 
nt places; men, and events, for sale by JAMES W, 
UEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and illustrated Catalognes sent gratis. 


OUR PATRIOTS OF THE WAR. _ 


AGENTS WANTED in every town to sell the new 
chart, OUR PATRIOTS OF THE WAR. 

It consists of a life-vize Likeness of our late President, 
snrrounded by the most distinguished army and navy of- 
ficers ; also the officers of the civil government, including 
the whole cabinet. Size 28X36 inches. Sént by mail for 
40 cents. ‘ This is a rare chance for traveling agents, or 
returned soldiers, and all out of empioyment. chart 
is béautifully colored, and no pains have been spared to 
make it the most popular chart ever published. 

Send for a catalogue of ry most —. a and 
charts fowagents published in this country. 

GAYLORD WATSON (Successor to Phelps & Watson), 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 


HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE’ 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


The Publishers will cooene a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for Magazine, at the following 
low rates: orfe quarter of a Page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; meal page, $250. e circulation of Harprn’s 
Macazine is believed to be larger than that of any simil r 


publication in the world. 
& BROTHERS, Pus.isures. 


Circulation ever 100,090. 
HARPER’S 8 WEEKLY. 


TuUuRMS. 

One Copy for One Year. . . 
One Copy for Three Months ae 
And an Extra C be Spe 

of $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 

$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tae Bounp o. from the 
commencement. will be sent to any of the United 

States, free of earrings upon receipt the price, viz. : 
Cloth Bindin 
Half Morocco >. Sea 10 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
TO Dollar per line for in- 
and Cente per line for out- 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


“ SIGNS OF CHARACTER.”—_“Ph tase 
city, its most wonderful effects. Light and Heat. Light- 
With Eight Splendid Steel Portraits, and 
Mavs, Plans, &c. 
This work—written by Col. Bowman, Gen. Sherman's 
personal friend, and Lieut.-Col. Irwin, one of our ablest 
military writers—is the COMPLETE OFFICIAL HiIgToRY of 
this grand army as a whole and in all its details. aye 
Corps, Division, Brigade, and Regiment is awarded its 
share of credit and — the routes of march are care- 
fully followed; the battles and skirmishes are described 
with the vividness of actual participation, and the whole 
narrative is enlivened by the countless incidents, both sad 
and mirthful, that were an inevitable accompaniment of {——<£—<_———___—_____________ 
such campaigns. 
No oTHER OFFICIAL AND AUTHENTIO HisToRY OF THIS 
TREAT ARMY WILL BE PUBLISHED; for no other writers 
can have access to the private and official papers of the 
several commanders. All such information is furnished 
for this work EXCLUSIVELY. 
The following letter from General Sherman shows the 
OFFICIAL CHARAOTER of the work: 
. B. Rie ew York: 
3 COMPOUND re S1r,—Col. 8. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine since 
— 1853, and more recently in the service of the United States, 
has had access to my Order and Letter Books, embracing 
copies of all orders made and letters written by me, since 
the winter of 1861-2, with a view to publish a van be of ; 
my Life and Services, and no other person has had such 
ad my secret thoughts and acts. I be- 
of all authentic facts that can phi 
reader. &c., 
W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General. 
BY 
‘ 
TRADE IAF J OSEPH iA hy 
be Gheerfully refunded. Price by meil, seale@ 
paid, $100. Descriptive circulars and testimonials mailed 
TERMS. 
One Copy for ome Year .... .. . $40 
An Extra C gratis, for every Club of Frve Sun- 
commana at 48 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
OF till you Harper's Macazins and Vi together. 
injury to 
$100. Descriptive circulars mailed A 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., CHEmists, 
Post-Office Drawer 91, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for U. 8. 
carat gold, richly enameled (gtamp- 
ed and warranted), at $3 and $5 
each. Liberal discount to dealers. 
Sent by mail. Address d 
E. P. BEACH, , 
123 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 
‘ 
T disposed of, the right to sell a most useful and valu- } 
able patent invention, which will realize from $10 to $15 
per week, by settling in a city or tra through any 
part of 
$1. 
? 


